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In Sunday-school attendance, unless a teacher is in 
his place before the beginning of the school session, 
he is behind time. Sunday-school punctuality has 
been defined as “ being in one’s place five minutes 
before the school begins.” Even that is a danger- 
ously close definition. Say “from five to fifteen min- 
utes ahead of time,” would be safer in the average 
city Sunday-school. 


A good Sunday-school costs something. It costs 
money, which somebody must give; and it costs what 
no money can buy,—unselfish and tireless endeavor 
on the part of superintendent. and teachers. No 
Sunday-school “ runs itself,” unless, indeed, it is going 
down hill; and then it can hardly be'called , a’ good 
Sunday-school. He who hopes to havea good Sun- 
day-school in his field of labor without a liberal out- 
lay, will be disappointed in his hopes; and he ought 
to be disappointed. 


Children of the present day are much criticised, in 
the pulpit and in the press, because of their forward- 
ness and lack of reverence. It is even a common 
remark of older parents, that “there are no children 





now-a-days ;” no children who haye the spirit and 
place of children. But children are usually what 
they are trained to be. If the children of a former 
day were better mannered than those of to-day, the 
reason must be looked for in the fact that they had 
better parents than those who are complaining about 
the children of to-day. There were some advantages, 
or advantages for some—in the long ago. 


- This is the day of discoveries in the field of biblical 
research. Every month brings its disclosure, in one 
line or another, that aids in the elucidation or the 
illustration of the sacred text. In our pages this 
week, Professor J. Rendel Harris gives an instructive 
sketch, with a facsimile citation, of a recently found 
New Testament manuscript, which is of exceptional 
interest and importance. Professor Harris, formerly 
of the University of Cambridge and of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and now of Haverford College, is 
eminently qualified to speak of the value of such a 
manuscript, and of its place in comparison with others. 


A real man is a rare man. Most men are as much 


o78 | like other men, and as little like themselves, as they 


can be. Only now and then does a man appear to 
be himself, or wish to be himself; and such a man is 
always a man of mark, is always a man worthy of re- 
mark,—is always, in fact, a remarkable man; for a 
re-markable man is simply, as the term implies, a 
man worthy of a second note,—a man worthy of be- 
ing marked and re-marked. Indeed, a man who is 
worthy of respect, or who is of respectable ability, is 
simply, according to the etymology of the words, 
“ re-spect,” “ re-spectable,” a man who will bear look- 
ing at more than once, a man whose character calls 
for more than a passing glance; hence it may be said 
that a man of even respectable ability is a remark- 
able man. It is well worth any man’s while to be 
himself at his own best, even though he must differ 
from all his fellows in his standards of character and 
of conduct in order to be at his own best; for that 
individuality in itself will make him a man who 
commands respect by his remarkable personality. 
Yet it is not an easy thing for any man to be himself 
at his best. It is a very simple thing, but it is not an 
easy thing, to have one’s own standard in little mat- 
ters and in larger, and to adhere to that standard at 
the risk of being all by one’s self in one’s social cir- 
cle, in one’s community, or, if need be, in all the 
world. But he who will not do this, can hardly be a 
remarkable person, even though he deems himself 
respectable. 


Reading, like eating, may be a very good thing or 
a very bad thing. Unless there is wisdom in the 
choice both of the material itself and of the time and 
method of its using, neither eating nor reading is safe 
or commendable. Judicious and seasonable reading, 
like judicious and seasonable eating, is a help to growth 
and progress; but miscellaneous and ill-timed read- 
ing, like eating without regard to the kind of food, or 
to the hours of its taking, is more likely to harm than 
to help the one who indulges in it. Mere reading— 
when the reading-matter is unobjectionable—is no 
more a good thing in itself than is mere eating when 
the food is not poisonous. Indeed, the man who reads 
most is no more likely to gain most, than is thewman 
who eats most. And, as rule, the greatest readers, like 








the greatest eaters, are less likely than more abstemious 
persons to evidence the advantage of their acquisitions. 
He who reads everything he can lay his hands on, is 
not the man whose mind is best stored or fullest sup- 
plied; a man might as well expect to become an 
athlete by crowding his stomach with all sorts of food. 
A man must bave a purpose in his reading, and must 
choose the matter of his reading, and the time of his 
reading, if he would be the gainer by his reading. 
He who reads much from the newspapers, and much 
from the magazines, and much from the library shelves, 
may become an intellectual glutton, but he will not 
become an intellectual athlete. Letting alone the 
great mass of good reading in order to profit by wise 
selections from the mass, is as essential to sound in- 
tellectual vigor as is letting alone the great bulk of 
food within one’s reach in order to gain sound physical 
vigor through a wisely ordered diet. Not reading 
over-much is as important an element in mental fur- 
nishing, as is reading sufficiently. 





THE ARTLESSNESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


It sometimes seems as though existence were nothing 
more than a series of paradoxes. Civil, social, and 
religious progress appears beset with numberless con- 
tradictory forces. Under civil government, for in- 
stance, we are at a loss to agree on any satisfactory 
definition of liberty itself; we are free citizens, yet 
bound to and restrained by-the body politic. John 
Stuart Mill himself could not define liberty in a way 
which would be accepted by the first ten men he met. 
In the social order, too, there are plenty of perplexing 
problems. We are to live for others, to do as we 
would be done by, to give both cheeks to the smiter, 
to lay up no treasure on earth; and yet the whole- 
some development of society depends upon individual 
effort, and upon living for one’s own family. When 
we come to the religious life, paradoxes seem to mul- 
tiply faster than ever. Many of them have been dis- 
cussed from time to time in these columns; and it is 
to be hoped that such discussions have served to aid 
readers in dissevering truth from error, in recognizing 
multiplied or varied obligations, and yet in remem- 
bering ever that “duties never conflict,’ and that 
truths, though seemingly contradictory, are all parts 
of the Truth that is in God himself. 

There is one apparent conflict that, if we stop to 
think of the question, is never far awey. How shall 
we battle in the Christian war, and yet grow in grace? 
How shall we strive every moment of our lives to 
follow Christ, and yet not always be thinking about 
ourselves? How shall we copy, and at the same time 
create? How shall we become like little children, 
that we lose not the kingdom of heaven, and mean- 
while remember to put away childish things when we 
become men? How shall we’ be complete in Christ, 
and all the while say that. we are unprofitable ser- 
vants? In a word, how shall we be both child-like 
and stalwart Christians. all the time,.and yet not be 
self-conscious religious patterns ? 

We can find, all.about us, plenty of ilkustrations of 
the difficulty of answering these questions. There are 
men and women enough who apparently do nat try 
to answer them at all. They “give it up.” They 
drift along in greater or less conformity to the average 
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moral law, but without much apparent endeavor to 
improve themselves, or to make the most of themselves. 
Intricate questions of conscience never trouble them, 
They exist; sometimes they progress; but they do 
not grow. They may be happy, in the dull happi- 
ness of those to whom the ideal and the spiritual are 
unimportant, or are little known. again, there 
are people at the other extreme. keep diaries, 
they inspect daily their spiritual condition, they worry 
over nice questions of right and wrong, they debate 
long before they act, and after action they review and 
re-review their conduct. Their worried faces tell of 
a constant struggle, or else their every act seems 
silently to say: “See how hard we are trying to be 
good!” At length, perhaps, their questionings and 
self-analysis reach the agonizing and ultimate ques- 
tion, “Am I his, or am I not?” and they pass, in 
extreme cases, to death or insanity, just as the indif- 
ferent pass to the degradation of mere animal exist- 
ence, or to perpetual glienation of the loving spirit of 
God. It is an awful thing to see men pass to the 
state of beasts that perish, instead of going onward 
and upward as sons of God; and it is a sad thing to 
see the most painstaking, earnest, and conscientious 
of people wear out their lives in self-analysis and 
cankering care. What is the remedy, and where lies 
the middle ground ? 

There is a beautiful old phrase, in this English 
language of ours, which almost seems to answer the 
question itself. It is, “the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. ‘We have been called unto liberty, 
and that liberty is service in love. Or, in the words 
of that old prayer which has been spoken by devout 
lips for centuries, God’s “service is perfect freedom.” 
There is no inconsistency between true freedom and 
true service. The children of God would be wretched 
if they could not serve. The life of the thoughtless, 
who never think of conscience, would be a hell to 
those to whom Christ has become a conscience, They 
want to serve; their greatest joy is that they have 
found a master. Like good soldiers in an army, they 
no longer have to follow luck, or live in idleness; 
their leader tells them what todo. And that explains 
why such persons do not fret out their lives, like the 
spiritual dyspeptics who are always examining them- 
selves and thinking ‘and talking about their religious 
state. A soldier does not forever wonder whether or 
not he is in the army ; whether he heard the command 
correctly, or whether it does not conflict with some 
previous command. He is a freeman under orders; 
he fights like a freeman, not like a slave, nor yet like 
an independent army consisting of one soldier. In 
civil and in social life anarchy destroys liberty; one 
man’s freedom to do what he will deprives his neigh- 
bor of home, innocent possessions, love, and happiness. 
We do not wani; religious anarchy, or religious indi- 
vidualism, A ynan who is morbidly self-conscious and 
given to constscat introspection has little time to love 
the Lord his Giod with all the heart, soul, and mind, 
or his neighboa: as himself. Made free in Christ, he 
fetters himself, and then sorrows that he cannot rise. 
He spends so much time in studying the nature of 
love and duty that he has little strength for their 
practice, 

There shoufld be an artlessneas in the Christian life. 
Such artlessizess is not inconsistent with the idea of 
constant serwice, but is the direct promoter of that 
service. From Peter and Paul to Luther and Knox; 
from Wesley: and Chalmers to Moody and Phillips 
Brooks, theix: has been in every strongest Chrigtian 
worker an ebement of self-forgetfulness, Just as these 
men, and thausands of others, have made self-exami- 
nation a mcsins of work,—if indeed they consciously 
examined izhemselves at all,—they have been the 
gainers; butt they never, with all their times of doubt 
and:disoowragement, have-alowed their self-conscious- 
ness! ‘to)'be 6 ome a master.” Dhey ‘served Christ, not 
thoriisel ves, ‘even themselves disgiised ‘as specially 
faithful’ é¢ tiscieices. “They looked in, only in order 
that they ‘might look out the better. They loved to 
work so raich that they half forgot they were work- 
ing at all.g They knew whom they served, and they 





trusted him. And they went to the depths of their 
souls, in penitential self-abasement, in the closet and 
not at the street corners or in the pulpit, So it should 
be with the lives of all of us. We should not carry 
around with us our closet exercises for exhibition. 
This truth has been well phrased by Dr. Richard 8. 
Storrs. “As spring follows winter,” he says, “and its 
balmy breath changes the bank of ice to bloom and 
fragrance, so will grace conquer and transform char- 
acter. When the personal, positive, and eternal 
power and glory of Clirist are revealed, Christian 
experience becomes as normal and spontaneous as 
is the response of the earth to the vernal sunshine, 
Prayer and praise become our natural speech, and 
fruit-bearing our natural condition, just as June 
brings the bird-song to the air and the flowers to the 
field. If we yield to the grace and truth of Christ, 
life becomes beautiful; death, too, beautiful; for it 
brings us immortality.” Normal and spontaneous! 
Do not those words describe the life and character of 
the Master whom we follow and strive to imitate? In 
all his awful sorrows, in his death itself, was he not 
all the while being his true self? Even when his 
fainting spirit half questioned whether divine help 
were not withdrawn, did he stop to question whether 
he himself were doing right or wrong? And in his 
beneficence, and love, and winsomeness, he showed us 
his easy burden and his light yoke, which we would 
not throw off, but which we may accept with no man- 
made or self-made additions. If human speculations 
concerning life and eternity could be separated from 
Christ’s words, to which we have added them, how 
much our religious skies would brighten! It is Christ 
who bids us follow; and it is Christ whom we are 
bidden to follow,—not self, not our interpretation of 
what Christ is or commands. .He that hath the Son 
hath life; and life is liberty. We fail to learn the 
lesson Christ taught us, if we do not follow him, as 
ever-present, onward, and upward, freed from self, 
toward God ‘and immortality. 
“The minutes have their trusts as they go by, 
To bear thy love who wings their viewless flight; 
To thee they bear their record as they fly, 
And never from their ceaseless round alight. 
Rich with the life thou liv’st they come to me,— 
Oh! may I all that life to others show; 
That they from strife may rise and rest in thee, 
And all thy peace in Christ by me may know, 
Then shall the morning call me from my rest, 
With joyful hope that I thy child may live ; 
And when the evening comes, ’twill make me blest 
To know that thou wilt peaceful slumbers give; 
Such as thou dost to weary laborers send, 
Whose sleep from thee doth with the dews descend.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is such a thing as finding too much meaning in 
a Bible word ; as, again, there is such a thing as finding 
too little meaning there. In some instances the simple 
surface meaning of the word is its real meaning; as, 
again, its real meaning is far more than its surface sug- 
gestings. An intelligent truth-seeking correspondent 
from Eastern Massachusetts wants to know what are the 
includings of a word which connects the little children 
with. Jesus in a precious incident of the Bible story. 
His inquiry is: : 

I wish you would answer in Notes on Open Letters, some 
time, what you think the “‘ blessing” was that Jesus gave the 
little children when their parents brought them. Was it “ the 
gift of God”? Ifnot, what good did it do the children ? 

The word which is translated “ blessed” in Mark 10: 
16, is a word which means “speaking well,” “ speaking 
good.” It corresponds in meaning with the word “ bene- 
diction ”—“ good-speaking.” It is a word employed at 
times in the sense of praise, and again in the sense of 
kindly speech. Thus we are told to bless-God, and to 
bless our enemies; to offer praise to God, and to 
speak in kindliness of our enemies. We have no right 
to say that in the use of this term in the Bible narrative 
the narrator means to say more than that Jesus spoke 
words in loving prayerfulness in behalf of the children 
for whom he was asked to pray (see Matt. 19 : 18).- Itis 
too much to claim that every “gift of God,” in the sun- 
shine or in the rain, in sufficient food or in a comfortable 
home, or even in the means of grace, includes also the 
gift of eternal life to him who is the recipient of this gift 





of God. What gain there was to the children from those 
good words of Jesus, the great day of disclosure will 
reveal. But the spirit of Jesus is even-now manifest to 
us in the record that Jesus then rebuked those disciples 
who thought that grown-up believers were better worth 
his care and attention than the little children whose 
parents would fain lay them in his arms, 





One of the points of hopeless difference among our 
readers, is concerning the day of the week on which the 
commanded Sabbath of the Lord our God is to be ob- 
served. A very large proportion of our readers observe 
the Sabbath on Sunday, yet not a few of our intelligent 
Christian readers conscientiously observe the Sabbath on 
Saturday. Incidentally this point of difference is a de- 
nominational difference; and it is a point where every 
man ought to be fully persuaded in his own mind as to 
his personal duty, and to conform his course to his con- 
victions. But apart from this point of difference, there 
are many among our readers who seem to think that the 
term “Sabbath” is the name of a day of the week, in- 
stead of being the name of an institution—that is honored 
on one day of the week by some Christians, and on another 
day of the week by other Christians. Hence there are 
frequent appeals to us to change the name of this paper 
from The Sunday School Times to The Sabbath School 
Times, or to The Bible School Times; or, again, for us 
to use the term “‘ Sabbath” as a substitute for the name 
“Sunday.” This subject has been repeatedly considered 
in these pages; but the many recent references to it by 
correspondents from different portions of the country 
would seem to demand a fresh statement, on our part, of 
the facts and principles involved. For example, a stal- 
wart man of God from Missouri says, in vigorous protest 
against the use of the name “Sunday” as designating 
the first day of the week : 

We are not yet entirely professors of paganism, but we de 
profess to be Christians, therefore we emphatically prefer the 


name of the day to be “the Sabbath of the Lord our God,” 


instead of the pagan “ Sunday,” and so we prefer Sabbath- 
school to Sunday-school,.,. From all this human pride, this 
superficial dressing of Christianity’s institution in elegantly 
painted pagan fiction; from the fomenting, the garbling, the 
nicely polished sophistry, and the shocking confusion produced 
by would-be-sacred scribblers—good Lord deliver us! 

A venerable and honored servant of Christ in Kansas, 
while speaking in warm terms of The Sunday School 
Times as a help to Bible study, regrets that its name is 
what it ig, He says, in kindly phrasing: 


Your capital paper was good ten years ago; it is better now. 
But I have one very decided- objection to it, which, if you will, 
can easily be removed. I refer to its name “Sunday.” What 
is Sunday? Whiai ts its innate significance? Webster says it 
is “‘so called because this day was anciently dedicated to the 
sun, or toits worship.” I believe that the only proper, and the 
most appropriate, significant, and beautiful name for the day is 
and should be “ The Lord’s Day,” and the schools held on that 


| day should be “ Bible-schools.” ‘Your paper should be “ The 


Bible School Times.” Ifthat changecould be made, I cannot think 
of anything in which line that would contribute so much to my 
happiness, and I believe the Lord Jesus would be pleased with it. 
.»» If in place of the Sunday-school you will substitute Bible- 
school, I believe all the inhabitants of heaven would send forth 
a new hallelujah of joy, that even at this late day Jesus, through 
his commemorative day, is to be recognized and appropriately 
hgnored, 

Another correspondent from Kansas is not content 
with a single appeal for the desired change. Some time 
ago he wrote a long letter on the subject, and among 
other things he said: 

‘Nowhere in the Bible can the word “Sunday” be found. It 
is a relic of heathenism, and as such degrades the holy day. 
But God's name of “Sabbeth,” or “Lerd’s Day,’’ suggests the 
true use of the day, and is hallowed with associations a thousand 
fold more sacred than those of the name “ Sunday.” .. . Can we 
not have an attempt at recalling the holy name into popular 
use? And cannot your paper begin the good work by calling 
itself “ The Sabbath School Times”? This would put an honor 
upon the holy day at the start. 

This latter letter, with a host of others, not receiving any 
special response (for it is only a small fraction of the out- 
side comment on the editorial management of this paper 
that can have a special response), the vigorous writer 
appeals once more to the Editor, with an apparent sug- 
gestion of “I dare you to do it.” Referring to the 
“neglect” of his first appeal, he says: 

It follows that you feel that my question touches you or your 
paper too nearly. Is thisso? Were you unwilling to make the 
desired change in the face of the public? I should be extremly 
sorry to see any weakness on this point, for I do not want my 
regard for your high utterances on all topics lessened in the 
least. Such a result must follow, unless I be satisfied of your 
sincerity in every respect. Please help a seeker after God! 


And now, latest of all, there comes an inquiry from a 
New York correspondent, who is known to be a conscien- 
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tious observer of Saturday as the Sabbath of our Lord 
God. He wishes to know whether the suggestion, re- 
cently made in a prominent religious paper, that the 
arrangement of Daily Home Readings, in our series of 
Lesson Helps, is an attempt to re-number the days of the 
week, so that Monday shall be the first day, and Sunday 
the seventh, i in order to conform the present numbering 
of the days of the week to the phraseology of the fourth 
Commandment. - His question is: 


Will you kindly advise me, through Notes on Open Letters, 
or otherwise, whether or not the inference therein contained [in 
the cited suggestion of the journal referred to] is a correct one; 
that is, whether or not you intend, in the enumeration of Daily 
Home Readings, to inaugurate or sanction a Sunday-school cal- 
endar which shall make Monday the first day and Sunday the 
seventh day of the week? 


The term “Sabbath” is, as we have already said, the 
name of an institution, not the name of a day of the week. 
It is a term that is applied, in the Bible text, sometimes 
to a-single day—a day of the week or’a feast day, some- 
times to an entire week, sometimes to a full year, and 
sometimes to an indefinite period of time. To limit its 
use to the mere designation of a particular day of the 
week would be to concede that the fourth commandment 
is a specific command to observe that particular day of 

- the week—the seventh day of each week by its ordinary 
numbering—that day, and that day only, as the day of 
sacred rest and worship; and this would be equivalent to 
charging a breach of the Fourth Commandment on all 
Christians who observe any other day than Saturday as 
the Sabbath of the Lord our God. The Editor of The 
Sunday School Times honors the spirit of those Chris- 
tians who faithfully adhere to Saturday as the day which 
they understand to be the day of God’s appointment for 

' Sabbath. observance; but-he cannot conscientiously 

charge all other Christians with a violation of God’s 
commandment, as he wottld do if he admitted that the 
term “Sabbath” is the name of a particular day of the 
week as such. Hence it would be a sign of moral weak- 
ness on his partif he were to yield to any popular clamor 
for a misuse of human language, in order to secure a con- 
_demnation of those Christians who religiously observe 
~ Saturday as the Sabbath. Itis true that the term “Sun- 
day” has its traces of the old paganism of our fathers; 
but the same may be said of the name of every other day 
of the week. Would it seem to be the right thing for the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times to apply a vestige of 
paganism as the name of every day in the week exeept 
one? Is that’a sort of religion that would commend 
itself in Missouri or Kansas? We trust not. As to the 

» question of the origin of religious words in our English 
language, it will be found that very few of those words 
were created in heaven expressly for sacred uses, and 
have been used accordingly in, all their history. To 
decide on using no words which have a trace of paganism 
in their beginnings would ‘be to limit our ordinary speech 
within most inconvenient boundaries: But apart from 
the question of the day of the week as such, there is 
another reason for refusing to substitute the term “ Sab- 
bath-school” for “Sunday-school.’” The “Sunday- 
school” is an institution, or an agency, as well known 
by its own name as the modern life-insurance system, the 
railroad system, or the bunking system; and it has a 


right to be known by itsownname. A. “Sunday-school”’ | 


no more forfeits its right to this name because it is he'd 
on Saturday, than a “‘ pen-knife” ceases to be a “pen- 
knife” when it is used only for whittling. It was the Sun- 
day-school which Robert Raikes began in its modern form, 
at Gloucester, a little more than acenturyago. In England 
there are the Londen Sunday-school Union, the Church of 
England Sunday-school Institute, and the Wesleyan Sun- 
day-school Union. In the United States there are the 
American Sunday-school Union, the Methodist Sunday- 
school Union, the Episcopal Sunday-school Union, and: 
other denominational Sunday-school Unions. The chief 
promoter ofsystematic Bible study in the world to-day is the 
International series of Bible lessons, as arranged under the 
auspices of a Lesson Committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention. It is in the direc- 
tion of this mighty sweep of Bible-studying Sunday- 
school endeavor that The Sunday School Times is doing 
its work, and that it purposes to continue its work. We 
could no more change the name of this paper to The 
Sabbath School Times, or to The Bible School Times, 
‘with a clear conscience, than we could change it to The 
“Hosanna Assembly Times—in memory of the children’s 
joyous gathering on the slopes of Olivet, on the first 
Palm Sunday of Christian history. In fact, a change of 
the name: of The Sunday School Times, in view of the 
representative character of this paper, would be in viola- 
tion of the conscientious. convictions of its proprietors, 
and would indicate a moral weakness of which they ought 
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not to be guilty. As to the arrangement of the Daily 
Home Readings, there~has been no change in that matter 
from the beginning of the uniform lesson system. The 
Sunday-school is generally held on Sunday. That being 
so, the more natural time for beginning the next week’s 
lesson study is Monday, and the first of the Home Read- 
ings is given accordingly. And now there may properly 


be a Sabbath—or a rest season—on this subject, 
once more. 








HOW LIFE’S DARK IS LIGHTED 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, . 


The day was black with clouds and care, 
No touch of brightness anywhere ; 

God seémed a myth, and life a thing 

To which fear only made me cling. 

I looked within, I looked without, 

But nothing saw to light my doubt. 
“Oh, for the comfort of that friend, 
Now at the earth’s remotest end! 

In such a frame, just he alone 

Could, with his strength, my spirit tone, 
Or, through his kindred feeling, give 

A solace to this life I live.” 


Thus ran my thought, but like the wind 
A strange, strong force swept close behind : 
It swept the half of self from me, 

And nerved my soul for mastery. 

Doubt stood and questioned, “Is it God 
Speaking thy soul from out the clod?” 
“No time for parleying,” I said ; 
“Enough, I live, so lately dead. 

True life, what is it but the thrust 

Of all but duty in the dust; 

The soul’s brave motion; on, right on, 
Without a prop to lean upon? ” 

The wind-like Power that swept me through 
Moved me a simple deed to do :— 

To rise from out that dark of doom 

And seek the nearest sufferer’s room. 
Nor looked I then without, within, 

Nor dwelt on clouds, or care, or sin; 
And, though the eye and hand alert 

For others’ sorrows, left my hurt, 

That hurt held nothing of despair, 
Nothing that I was loath to bear, 

Nay, I no longer hated pain, 

Since now I did not live in vain; 

And saw all coming il] might be 

God’s challenge to fresh victory :— 

So high the sense, that come what might, 
For self I lived not, but the right; 

That, should death disappoint me even, 
Unselfishness could be my heaven. 





A RECENTLY FOUND MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Y PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


~ It isnow seven years since Professors Von Gebhardt and: 
Harnack discovered in the library of the Archbishop of 
Rossano, in southern Italy, a valuable manuscript of the 


Gospels of Matthew and Mark, written in the uncial,| 
character, with silver letters, upon purple vellum, and | 


adorned with pictures of various events recorded in the 
The discovery was a remarkable one; for the 
Codex Rossanensis (as the manuscript was called from 
its place of discovery) presented in one volume a com- 
bination, of paleographical rarities; uncial manuscripts 
in the ordinary manner are rare enough to make the day 
of their finding mar led with red in the student’s ‘cal- 
endar; but uncial manuscripts of the sixth century, in 
the imperial purple, and with gold or silver ink, are so 
rare that they can be counted almost on the fingers of 
one hand. Strange to say, however, shortly after the 
announcement of the discovery of the Codex Rossanensis, 
it began to be whispered abroad that a similar manuscript 
had been discovered; and in 1881 the Abbé Duchesne 
published in the Bulletin Critique, of Paris, the formal 
statenrent that the new manuscript contained, like the 
Rossanensis, the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and was 
similarly written in silver letters upon purple vellum. 
Various fragmentary notices have from time to time ap- 
peared with regard to this new codex; but it is only 
recently that a full description, accompanied by a few 
lines of text in facsimile, and a complete copy of the 
parts of the first two Gospels contained in the manuscript, 
has been published.! 

The actual work of deciphering and reporting upon 
the new manuscript was entrusted by the Abbé Duchesne 
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to a French priest of the name of Batiffol ; 
because’ M. Duchesne was himself unable to make the 
expedition. Duchesne is a scholar who has earned a 
reputation amongst New Testament critics by the expe- 
dition which he made to Patmos for the purpose of col- 
lating there the fragments of another purple-vellum 
codex which had for a long time been known to students, 
and leaves from which were also preserved in London, 
Vienna, and Rome. It seems that it is too much to ex- 
pect that one man should in a single life have the joy 
of collating two imperial codices. However, M. Batiffol 
has, to all appearance, done his work well; and his 
name adds another to the list of the band of French 
scholars who are in various ways doing so much to ad- 
vance the critical study of the New Testament. While 
we are referring to M. Duchesne, it is right to state that 
it looks as if destiny had really meant him to be the 
collator of the new book; for it was from the librarian 
of the monastery of St. John, on Patmos, that he derived 
the information concerning the existence of another copy 
of the Gospels on purple; and he was then and there 
referred to a treatise written as far back as 1868, in which 
a description was given of the manuscript by the Greek 
ecclesiastic in whose keeping it lies. This brings us then, 
without more ado, to the question of the 


I suppose 


LOCALITY OF THE NEW PURPLE GOSPELS. 


The manuscript is named and will henceforth be known 
as the Codex Beratinus. Berat, from which it derives its 
title, is a town in the interior of Albania, which seems, 
from the descriptions given of it, to be a sort of Greek 
oasis in the midst of a surrounding Mussulman waste. 
Its former name was Belgrade (not to be confused with 
the city on the Danube). 

I remember well that some years since, in answer to a 
question of mine, Dr. Hort. directed my attention to this 
part of Turkey as a district in which farther discoveries 
of Greek manuscripts were likely to be made. Perhaps 
the prophetic instinct, in which he is so rich, was stimu- 
lated in this instance by the fact that it was from a 
dealer in Janina, a seaport of Albania, that the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts imported her collection of Greek Testa- 
ments and other Christian manuseripts. But certainly 
one hardly dreamed that so valuable a remainder was to 
be found there as the Codex Beratinus. 

The owner, or rather keeper, of the manuscript, is the 
Archbishop Anthimus Alexoudis, a man of scholarly 
tastes, and author of the account of the manuscript to 
which we have already referred. The book, however, 
belongs, strictly speaking, to the Church of St. George. 

Besides the title given above, the manuscript demands, 
for purpgses, of, quotation, a, Jetter..by which it may be 
known. . The uncia! manuscripts of the New Testament 
have appropriated to themselves the capital letters of the 
English, Greek, and Hebrew alphabets. Accordingly 
M. Batiffol has proposed to quote the manuscript by the 


| Greek letter 4. Dr. Scrivener had proposed to reserve 


this letter for an uncial palimpsest which is waiting at 
Jerusalem for a collator; but in alphabets, as in other 
matters, first come, first served, 

DATE OF THE CODEX BERATINUS. 


The next point of interest is the date to which the 
manuscript is to be assigned. M. Batiffol says the sixth 


century; his conclusion is based upon the comparison of 


the forms of the letters with those found in well-known 
manuscripts which are supposed to belong to that period, 
of the abbreviations, etc., in the codex with those which 
can be observed in copies which are approximately dated. 
And here, I think, M. Batiffol has made the mistake com- 
mon to pioneers and discoverers of attaching too high a 
date to the codex. For this he is not altogether to biame, 
inasmuch as he follows the lead of persons who have gone 
before him in antedating copies upon which they hate 
worked. The fact is that it is not easy to say why a 
manus¢ript should be referred to the sixth century rather 
than to the seventh; and hence we have a significant fact 
in the paleography of the New Testament, namely, that 
of sixteen uncial manuscripts supposed to lie between the 
sixth and seventh centuries, twelve are now commonly 
referred to the earlier of the two periods. Does that seem 
likely, and in accordance with the rate at which books are 
to be expected to calculate their tables of mortality? I, 
for my part, entirely disbelieve it; neither the Codex 
Beratinus nor the Codex Rossanensis is really as old as 
the sixth century, from the zeasons assigned by M.' Batif- 
fol. Nor dot think thatjthe Codex ,Zacynthius,|to which 
he refers as an example of a codex dated too late, is to be 
pushed back two. centuries from the eighth century to 
which Tregelles assigned it. However, the main ques- 
tion turns on the handwriting; and for those who are 
expert in such matters we present a tracing of several 
lines, only with the warning that in books of an eccle- 
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siastical character, and ioclinboiy in those written for 
imperial use (purple codices), there is always an artificial 
tone of antiquity about the script. 


ay, JA CAGTEN> 
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CHARACTER OF THE TEXT OF BERATINUS, 


But the most important question of all remains to be 
answered; namely, With what sort of text does the Bera- 
tinus manuscript most fraternize ? 

When the text of the Codex Rossanensis was published, 
there was some feeling of disappointment at its common- 
place character, It had few of the striking peculiarities 
of those manuscripts to which Dr. Hort has assigned the 
titte of Neutral, Western, or Alexandrian in text. Dr. 
Sanday went so far as to say that it was a codex after the 
Dean of Chichester’s own heart,—an epigram which, I 
fancy, would be taken by Dean Burgon as a compliment 
to his critical judgment, rather than the contrary. 

Codex Beratinus seems, as far as I have yet read the 
text, and judging largely by the specimen readings 
pointed out by M. Batiffol, to be much richer in critical 
material. It has many Western readings; and in a num- 


ber of cases its affinity with the so-called Ferrar group, | 


which is supposed to be derived from a common lost 
original of great value, is very decided. It has also a 
frequent correspondence with a manuscript which I hope 
soon to describe in these pages (Cod. Ev. 561). Occasion- 
ally it adds a large extract which has only survived in 
rich early authorities, as Codex Bezae and the Curetonian 
Syriac. For instance, it adds, on Matthew 20: 28, the 
lost saying of our Lord: “But seek ye from little to 
increase, and from the greater to be less,” etc. 

It must not, however, be assumed, from these state- 
ments, that the text is widely at variance with that of so- 
called Constantinopolitan or Syriac recensions. It ap- 
pears to be the regular text of the period, preserving 
however, occasionally, like flies in amber, the imprisoned 
forms of earlier texts. For instance, it gives the dox- 
ology as a part of the Lord’s Prayer, in Matthew; and I 
think it will be found that in the four famous verses 
which Dr. Hort cites from Mark in illustration of the 
process of text-mixture, the Beratinus manuscript uni- 
formly has a mixed text. But these matters require a 
more careful study than I have yet been able to give. 
At all events, we may be sure that such qn important 
discovery as we have been describing will be welcomed 
by all who are really interested in the Greek text of the 
New Testament; and it can hardly fail to stimulate both 
the further exploration of unexhausted localities, and 
which is equally important, the farther weighing and 
balancing of the authorities we already possess, And 
this brings us to the last point we wish to notice; namely, 
other manuscripts brought to light at Berat. M. Batiffol 
has pointed out a number of manuscripts which are to be 
found, besides the purple codex, in the churches at Berat 
or in the library of the archbishop. He also says, pro- 
vokiagly, that he does not think he has seen all that 
there were. Amongst those which he describes is a lit- 
urgy of St. Chrysostom, written in silver letters on both 
sides of a long roll of purple vellum ; M. Batiffol refers 
this to the twelfth century. He also describes a beauti- 
‘ful copy of the Gospels written in gold letters and upon 
purple vellum in the tenth century. Perhaps the most 
useful thing that one can do for students is to make a 
brief list of the augmentations made by M. Batiffol to 
our catalogues of New Testament manuscripts. We have, 
then, as follows: 

Uneial Manuscript of the Gospels.—®. esadbael | Be- 
longing to the Church of St. George at Berat in Alba- 
nia. Sixth century (?), in silver letters on purple vellum; 
190 leaves; height, 314 x 268 millim.; two columns to 
the page, seventeen lines to the column, each line eight 
to twelve letters; neither accents nor breathings. Tables 
of chapters, titles, and Eusebian and Ammonian numbers 
in the usual manner, The text begins Matthew 6: 3 
C*Uig date hawa’y and’ ends) Mark a :62(“And Jesus 
wei iTeyod bax 

Cursive Manuscripts - the Gisspets —1. In the posses- 
sion of the Archbishop of Berat’a copy of the eleventh 
century, 255 leaves of parchment, each leaf twenty- 
one by sixteen centimetres. The book contains the four 
Gospels 


IOS 





, with pictures of the evangelists; the letter of 


Eusebius to Aa the Eusebian canons, and, in the 
text, the usual titles and numbers. 

2. In the parish church of Mangalemi, a copy of the 
Gospels, dating from the twelfth century, comprising 
sixty quarto leaves of parchment, and with the canons of 
Eusebius, and the usual titles and numbers accompany- 
ing the text. 

8. In the Church of the Annunciation, a copy of the 
Gospels on purple vellum, with gold letters, of the tenth 
century; 418 leaves, each twenty-four by nineteen centi- 
metres, the writing in a single column of seventeen lines 
tothe page. Tables of chapters precede the Gospels, and 
in the text the usual titles and numbers. 

Oursive Manuscript of the Acts.—1. In the possession 
of the Archbishop of Berat. A copy of the Acts, dated 
A.D. 1158, comprising ninety-eight leaves of parchment, 
each leaf twenty-two by sixteen centimetres, the writing 
in a single column of seventeen lines to the page. 

Cursive Manuscript Evangelistarium (or volume of 
Gospels arranged in ecclesiastical lections).—1. In the 
cathedral church at Berat, a fine copy of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, comprising 310 leaves of parchment, each 
850 x 285 millim., and written, as is usual in books of 
this class, in double columns. ° 

To which there should probably be added another 
copy of the Gospels in the Church of Mangalemi, and 
another in the cathedral, referred to by M. Alexoudis in 
his work; and who knows how many more? At all 
events, here are six new manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, and one of them—a lion. 
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THE DYING EXALTATION OF JESUS. 
BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


In the last moments of life, Christ gave the sublimest 
exhibition of himself, and glorified the nature to which 
he had been uniformly so true in all its physical, moral, 
and spiritual attributes. Despite the unparalleled 
anguish to which he was subjected, the instincts of his 
being asserted their fullest activity. Not only so; the 
sensibilities that had grown to the acuteness of the utmost 
refinement in the life beneath his life, the tenderness of 
a singular impressibility, and the mysterious openings 


|in his inmost soul that allowed access to keenest ills, 


were all in perfected vigor during his passion. On the 
cross, is it enough that he should enact magnanimity, 
forgiveness, pity, and charity, to their highest attainable 


point? enough, that he should provide a son in John 


for his mother, a home in his heart for her homelessness ? 
enough, that he should accept a dying thief, and pray for 
his enemies? The final hour demanded far more as the 
climax of past hours that awaited now their earthly and. 
resplendent completion. The shadow falls, end he cries 
out, “My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Behind that darkest of eclipses the light shone on; a 
few moments and the radiance came back; and in the 
returning glory, the victor exclaimed, “It is finished; ” 


, | While the cadence is caught up in the gentler breathings : 


“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The words “ It is finished,” as Christ uséd them, stand 
sublimely alone in human history. Life has never had 
such a summation, death never such a welcome. Thou- 
sands of Jews, other thousands of Gentiles, have been 
crucified, in stern homage to Roman law; but never 
before or since has the cross been so transfigured. St. 
Paul may well intensify the obedience unto death by the 
farther emphasis, “even the death of the cross,” Now, 
these dying words have an immenge significance beyond 
thelr apparent or surface import; and at best we can 
scarcely hope to grasp a little of their meaning. Words 
oppress while they relieve, acting backward as well as 
forward, and giving us a deeper insight into what is left 
behind no less than assuring us of that which is expressed 
Say that the “It is finished” announces rest after toil, 
the depth of tranquillity involved in the more poetic word 
“repose,” as indicative of the entire lifting of a burden 
from the intellectual and emotional nature; or, say that 
Christ refers to the consummation of type and prophecy, 
realizing in himself the exact import of whatever Moses, 
David, and Isaiah foretold; or say, farther, that he com- 
passes the fact of a defined and predestined course brought 
to a successful and glorious termination; or say, more 
fully, that the revelation, “God is love,” has been tri- 
umphantly demonstrated by self-sacrifice,—but do there 
not remain other things to be pondered over, meanings 
suggested by meanings, associations reflex to other asso- 
ciations, concentric circles enlarging and illuminating 
the horizon of vision? 

These are old words “ It is finished,” and we have the 
fourfold Gospel, the’ Acts, the Epistles, the Apocalypse, 
to explain their import. But while we have the sai 


~~ 


..| acted on his messianic character. 





ble guidance of inspiration in the Holy Scriptures, let us 
remember the insensible ways, far more than the sensi- 
ble, in which the divine book educates thought and 
feeling in their conjoint offices of mental action. The 
influence of inspired men over men uninspired is a mar- 
velous fact; and in the annals of literature, as well as 
elsewhere, it presents a most interesting and vivid reality. 
Aside from the material contents of their books, I cannot 
see how Bunyan, Baxter, Milton, and Shakespeare could 
have been the men they were, but for this indirect agency 
of the inspired authors of Scripture as a silent and uncon- 
scious efflux into their souls. So far from decaying, it 
seems to be increasing. Take the vast breadth of its 
range, and modern thought is permeated, to the core of 
its heart with this subtle spirit. Not that all our states- 
men, scientists, poets, and historians acknowledge it any 
more than Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, and Julian 
acknowledged it; but, nevertheless, the fact stands, that 
the world would have had a very different Plutarch, 
Aurelius, and Julian, had not Paul and John lived. The 
lineage of thought,—is it not recorded on high in gene- 
alogical tables? This ancient Christianity is like the old 
earth; old when she came to abide upon it—older now 
than then—but holding her majestic secret of perpetual 
freshness. Our old earth is constantly rejuvenating itself; 
a new world is the constant miracle; and wonder is con- 
tent no longer to be known as wonder; so that if Coper- 
nicus, Newton, Bishop Butler, and Walter Scott were to 
return to us, they would have to enlarge their schooling, 
if not begin de novo. 

So far, at least, as positive Christian thinking is con- 
cerned, nothing is more certain than that the one supreme 
Pentecost did not exhaust the pentecostal plenitude. In- 
visible now are the “ cloven tongues like as of fire;” but 
the electric current still finds its passage to awaiting 
souls; and if there be no “sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind,” there igstill a “sound,” a veritable 
“sound from heaven,” the divine silence which cannot 
but speak though it be in the “ still small voice.” Miracles 
of the old-time sort would not educate us now. They 
would un-educate us, throwing us by something like spas- 
modic violence out of our strong-fibred habits that have 
wellnigh made our brains semi-automatic, and driving 
us into exile from our own most familiar selves. The 


‘calm, holy Pentecosts of the Spirit yet adapt themselves 


to our needs; so that, on every recurrence of new proba- 
tional aspects of modern thought, we have corresponding 
effluences of the Holy Ghoat even as Jerusalem and Judea 
had this gracious influx of spiritual power when the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit extended their former probational 
life into the new sphere of the divine manifestation. In 
this age-we are nobly discontented, not with Christianity, 
but with what we are doing for it and with it. We are 
waiting, looking, longing. We are full of expectant 
attention with its preghant solicitudes, and this is provi- 
dential expectancy, Such an instinct is worthy of trust. 
“Tf it were not so, I would have told you.” Jesus 
honored all heavenward instincts. Thanks to him, the 
human heart is far more trustworthy than the serses 
would have us believe. 


Now, if modern civilization has taught us any truth, we 
may surely claim that it has made us profoundly aware 
of the fact that man is mainly educated by contact with 
the outer world; and, again, that this contact has peculiar 
dangers which require vigilance lest sensuousness run 
into excess. As the Son of man, Christ was made like 
unto his brethren, was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin; and, consequently, life was a real 
and strenuous discipline for him in every one of its 
relations and aspects. But his discipline, under the 
guidance and unction of the Spirit as the Anointed of 
the Father, was now finished, so that he came to Calvary 
with no incompleteness in his disciplinary work as it 
It did not change or 
modify his original nature, holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners; and yet it did operate in the de- 
velopment of his character. Gradual accessions of light 
and strength were made to his consciousness; and as the 
recipient of the Holy Ghost, the eras of accumulating 
influence are quite distinctly marked at the Jordan, on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and on the eve of his pas- 
sion. The resistance to temptation is just as obvious as 
his welcoming acceptance of spiritual aid. Among the 
scenes of his life, none are more visibly portrayed than 
his prayerful attitude. In most of these scenes the pray- 
ing Jesus is singularly individualized ; he is alone in the 
mountains, and the night shuts him from men that he 
may be in solitude with God. No human soul ever 
offered such prayers. Special pressures of responsibility 
evoked special prayer. St. Luke is careful to tell us that 
when about to choose the twelve, he “ continued all night 
in prayer to God’ (Luke 6: 12). Prayerfulness was a 
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state with him, and the habit of prayer as specific to 
times and occasions was its outgrowth. On his own 
account, no less than for others, he prayed; and hence 
prayer was a personal discipline. Butif, in this function 
of soul-life, he will have himself recognized as Son of 
man, he insists just as earnestly on being known as a 
tempted man. “ Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations.” And_so all-pervading was his 
consciousness of entire victory over Satan and temptation, 
that he assures his apostles in advance of Gethsemane, 
“The prince of this world cometh and hath-nothing in 
me.” In how many shapes was this resistance to evil 
destined to appear! Office, position, voluntary modes of 
life, minute choice of circumstances for his environment, 
self-assumed adjustments to various forms of association, 
and the more occult relations of an exceptional existence, 
enhanced his toil and trial. And amid them all he stood 
not only solitary, but uniquely so, with no human friend 
for guidance and helpfulness, no one who could afford 
him that quality of sympathy and support most kindred 
to his attitude and task. Nay, his own family and inti- 
mate friends would have arrested his plan and thwarted 
his supreme purposes, 

But, despite hindrances, the sadness of being mis- 
understood, the deeper sadness of alienation, the unceas- 
ing persecution, the discipline of stringent self-denial 
as preparatory to ultimate self-sacrifice, was never re- 
laxed, but grew more and more in strength and fervor 
as the burden of duty became heavier. Helps, once 
precious, were resigned. Aids appreciated and cherished 

_in his early ministry, were given up in the spirit of an 
enlarged sacrifice, during his later years. The wedding, 
the social feast, the cheerful companjonships, even his 
delight in the beauties of material objects, seem to have 
been outgrown in the progress of that discipline to which 

he so firmly, but so lovingly, subjected himself. No one 
ever knew as he knew how gently and harmlessly to drop 
the vestments of circumstances outgrown. Only three 
years to grow away from the synagogue of Nazareth to 
the wide temple of the world, from the baptism of water 
to the baptism of blood; and what condensations of time 
and labor and experience in this narrow period! It is 
not the mere growth, but the growing away from the pre- 
liminary condition of an. obscure lot to the prominence 
of a public career; from the pent-up amphitheatre of 
Galilean hills to the vast horizon of a world, on whose 
possession he had to enter before he could bequeath it to 
his church. It was this growth that we have to coffsider 
when we hear him say, “It is finished.” The discipline, 
issuing in this completeness, was varied and multiform. 
It was discipline of body, nerves, muscle, the, three- 
fold brain, all that mental physiology takes account of 
in the education of the physical man to his intellectual 
and moral capacities, necessarily included therein to an 
extent of refinement and endurance impossible for us to 
comprehend fully. Add to this the spiritual training 
and the specific messianic adaptiveness, and you have 
disciplines harmonized and unified in one consummating 
discipline. Every nerve, every fibre, every pulse. of the 
blood, every instinct, every sentiment, every connection 
of Jesus with the external universe, every reflex activity 
within, was vitally involved in him and his mission. 
Son of man! what unexplored meanings yet lie couched 
in that title! Son of man to all the centuries, to all the 
institutions of nations, and to all the races of the human 
race! And he a Jew while Son of man! 

What wonder have we to show, what miracle so stu- 
pendous, as this? Only a historic person? Why, to 
limit belief to that is very unhistoric; for it puts con- 
tempt on history itself. Now, when history regards him 
as an enigma, it discredits itself; for it accepts the 
problem, and confesses the inability of its philosophy to 
give it any solution. On the other hand, we have a 
history that makes it a special and supreme concern to 
explain the grandeur of this one Man as the Son of man. 
Does it tell us that he was the creation of the Holy 
Ghost? Yes; but the Magnificat of the Virgin, beau- 
tiful, inspiring, majestic, in all its constitutive elements, 
is yet Hebrew in its spirit and cast. We have in the 
wondrous poem the son of Mary, rather than the Son of 
man. Men called him son of David; he called him- 
self the Son of man, and to the last he clung to it as 
the epitomized glory of all his utterances. Turn to 
the Epistle to Hebrews, and learn what Hebrew types 

; and shadows, Hebrew poetry and prophecy, meant. 
“Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” That “yet” is very sug- 
gestive. But it stands not alone; for he was “made 
perfect,” and, again, he became “ perfect through suf- 
ferings.” 

Men are chiefly providential, agents when one takes up 

the incomplete work of another, and carries it forward. 





This is the highest law of generation; and it allows no 
mere man to speak either of himself as a finished man, 
or of his work as a finished work. Providence is the 
providence of succession. The idea of the nation, the 
race, the coalescencg of current laws and circumstances, 
the unity wrought out by diversities blended in union, 
takes the emphasis of its wisdom and power. But here 
is the finished Man, made such by the discipline of toil 
and suffering, perfected by obedience, self-chosen, and 
self-imposed in denial and sacrifice. And this finished 
Man proclaims himself in his finished work. Just before 
this final hour, he had said to his Father in prayer: “I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me todo.” It 
is the natural sequel to his early speech: “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” And it 
was the natural antecedent to the words he uttered with 
a loud voice, in order that the throng around his cross 
might hear: “It is finished.” The world on its good 
side, the world on its evil side, Satan in his malignity, 
angels in their sympathy, had done all for him, or against 
him, that they could do, and he had done all for himself 
and for the world that was required at his hands; and 
nothing remained but to bow his head and die. 
Athens, Georgia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_— > 


SPEAK KIND WORDS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Oh! speak kind words to one and all, 
As through the world you go; 

Let helpful deeds beside your path 
Like flowers of beauty grow. 

The fragrance of a loving word 
Will linger in the heart, 

As sweetness haunts the flowers we prize 
When summer days depart. 








” 


As we go journeying on through life, 
Perhaps we may not know 

The good our loving words have done 
To those who come and go. 

But God will know ; and surely he, 
In his good time and way, 

The giver of each kindly word 
Will royally repay. 


So speak kind words to one and all. 
This life is all too brief 

To waste in discord and in strife, 
And fill the heart with grief. 

With sunshine born of loving words 
Let’s, scatter, clouds of: pains; x se 
And thus make bright the sorrowing face, 

As skies are, after rain. 





A LOVING LITTLE NURSE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“A letter for you, girlie,” said Mr. Ranney, handing a 
long, narrow envelope across the table to brown-eyed | ® 
Mabel, whose cheeks flushed with pleasure as she re- 
ceived her mother’s permission to open and read it im- 
mediately. 

“O mamma, papa! listen,” she exclaimed. ‘Cousin 
Lucretia says that the nuts will be ripe in a week, and 
that she intends to take the children of her school on a 
grand frolic next Saturday afternoon. They will go in 
a stage to Chestnut Hollow, carry a picnic dinner with 
them, and get home to supper on the edge of the dark. 
‘You shall have your favorite waffles with maple molasses 
for tea,’ she writes, ‘and you will bring a forest appetite 
home to eat them with; and then, dear, if the kind 
parents consent, you shall stay and spend Sunday with 
me, attend our pastor’s Bible-class or sit in mine, as 
you please; and early on Monday morning you may 
take the train to B——, so that you will be in time for 
the chapel exercises at school. Isn’t this an alluring 
programme for my little busy bee?’ ” 

“Tdo think,” said Mabel earnestly, “that Cousin 
Lucretia is the sweetest lady in the whole world. May 
I go, dear mamma?” 

“Tf nothing unforeseen prevents,” mamma began ; but 
papa smilingly begged pardon for interrupting her, 
and said: 

“Of course, girlie shall have the frolic. 
happen if we are all alive and well? ” 

“ And that, my good husband, is very much the thing 
I intended to say,” Mrs. Ranney replied. 

Both father and mother loved and indulged their pre- 
cious little daughter, who might have grown selfish, under 


What could 


so much petting, if she had not been trying very hard | “ Before the bright days are gone, she 


| 


every day to imitate Him “who pleased not himself.” 
Mabel Ranney, though only ten years old, was a little 





| 


| 





lamb of the good Shepherd’s fold; and always, morning 
and evening, and often through the day, she sent a little 
prayer to him, that she might be guided to walk in the 
right path, and kept from all evil. 

How swiftly that week flew,—a week of such soft sun- 
shine, such bright skies, such spice-laden airs, such bril- 
liant coloring, as only the beautiful autumn shows! 
Mabel came dancing home on Friday afternoon with a 
perfect report from her teacher,—no failure against her 
in lessons or in deportment; and mamma surprised her 
with a gift, a daintily finished traveling-bag, just large 
enough to carry night-dress, brushes, and combs, and her 
own little Bible, with M. R. in raised letters of shining 
silver on its outside pocket, and a lock and key. 

“Sleep well, girlie,” said papa, when he kissed his 
darling for good-night ; and Mabel tripped away to lay 
a happy head on her pillow. 

The next morning was superb. Bright and early little 
Mabel was in the breakfast-room, before either father or 
mother appeared. Presently, papa came down alone, 
with a very long face. 

* Girlie,” he said, “tiptoe very softly about. 
has one of her very worst headaches, 
with her half the night.” 

Mabel’s dimples disappeared instantly. Mamma’s 
headaches were serious affairs in that household. 

“You may go in and kiss her for good-by when you 
are all ready to start,” papa continued, as he took his 
coffee from his little daughter’s hand; “but do not dis- 
turb her until then. I wish I could remain at home with 
her, but it is impossible, as I have a case in court at 
eleven. I will ask Aunt Stasia to come and spend the 
day with her;” and, presently, writing a note to his 
sister, papa sent for a messenger boy, and dispatched it, 
going to his office in full confidence that an efficient 
care-taker would soon appear at his wife’s bedside. 

“You need not hesitate about going a-nutting, little 
girl,” he said, at parting. “You could do nothing if 
you remained at home, and mamma will be much better 
by night. She would be displeased if I allowed you to 
be disappointed.” 

Mabel went very soberly about her preparations, and 
had just put on her jacket and hat, when Barbara, their 
faithful German maid, knocked at the door. 

“Please, Miss Mabel,” she said, “ mistress is moaning 
and groaning, and your aunt hasn’t come, and the dis- 
trict boy is back already with the note. He says the 
house is all shut up, and-there’s not a soul at home.” 

Mabel looked at the clock. There was time to go to 
the station; there was no time to find any one else to 
come to her mother; could she leave her alone to suffer? 

Do not biame our little girl if the tears came welling 
up to blot the light of the morning from the wistful, dis- 
appointed face; and if she felt it hard work to put the 
new satchel away in the closet, take off her gray serge 
dress, and slip into her gingham gown. If you could 
bear a disappointment like Mabel’s any better than she 
did,—only ten years old, too,—you are made of stronger 

stuff than I with all my years. 

She forgot nothing, not even the detaining of the mes- 
senger while she wrote a telegram to Cousin Lucretia. 
“Cannot come; very sorry; will write. Mabel Ran- 
ney,”—at which telegram Cousin Lucretia, divining the 
cause of her favorite’s detention, was very sorry too. 

Though her father would not have dreamed it, Mabel 
knew what ought to be done in the case; and when she 
entered her mother’s chamber, and heard her muttering 
and talking wildly, she lost no time in laying hot cloths 
on the sufferer’s head, sponging off her hands, and speak- 
ing to her in soft, soothing tones. To her great relief, 
she saw, glancing from the window, that Dr: Mac- 
Laren’s gig had stopped at their opposite neighbor’s 
house, so she sent Barbara over to ask him to call. 

He came directly, the good gray-headed physician, 
who had known Mabe! all her life; and the medicine he 
prepared in two tumblers, one teaspoonful each alternate 
hour, did mamma so much good that at evening, when 
papa came home, she was able to go with him and Mabel 
for a little drive. White and weak she was, but so much 
better that she had a heartache over Mabel’s lost pleasure. 

“ As if,’ the dear child said, “my mother were not 
worth a dozen picnics ;” for by the time Mabel had seen 
sleep come to the tired brain, and had known the joy of 
having routed the foe, the loving little nurse had con- 
quered her disappointment:,, Whenever we do right, for- 
getting self, the Lord sends us peace, and peace is the 
purest happiness onearth, 

“Girlie will not let your heartache last, if she can help 
it, little mother,” said the husband tenderly ; rac 


Mamma 
I have been up 


MALL MAYS | 


excursion to make up for the lous of this: 
And so she had, 








“the print of the nails, and put my 
‘finger into the print of the nails, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1886.]} 




















1, October 3.—Jesus Betrayed. John 18 ; 1-14 
2. October 10,—Jesus before PilAte.......c.ssereeeeeserssseresers reseee .John 18 ; 28-40 
3. October 17.—Jesus Delivered to be Crucified John 19 ; 1-16 
4, October 24.—Jesus Crucified John 19 ; 17-20 
5. October 31.—Jesus Risen.. ws connects seseeeeed ON 2 : 1-18 
6. November 7.— Thomas ‘Convineed. opobsabocevear John 20: 19-31 
7, November l4.—Peter Restored.. John 21; 419 
8. November 21.—Walking in the Light escedgnbyocepeecccce 1 John 1:5-10; 2:14 
9. iyovember 28.—John’s Vision of Christ ‘eseeEROV. 1 7 4-18 
10. Deceniber 5.—Worshiping God and the Lamb.,.........0++ sesoeere OV. 5 : 1-14 
11, December 12.—The Saints in Heaven Rev, 7 : 9-17 
2. December 19.—The Great Invitation..,... Rey. 22 : 8-21 





13. December 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1886. 
TitLe: THOMAS CONVINCED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 20 : 19-31.) 
COMMON VERSION, 


19, Then the same day at even- 
ing, being the first day of the 
weck, when the doors were shut 
where the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and 
saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. 

20. And when he had so said, 

he shewed unto them his hands 
and his side. Then were the dis- 
ciples glad, when they saw the 
Lord, 
* 21. Then said Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as my 
Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you. 

22, And when he had said this, 
he breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : ; 

25. Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them ; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained. 

24. But Thom/as, one of the 
twelve, called Did’y-miis, was 
not with them when Jesus came, | 25 

25. The other disciples therefore 
said unto him, We have seen the 
Lord, But he said unto them, 
Except I shall see in his hands 


ing, on that day, 


ciples were, for 


the midst, 


ciples therefore 


24 But Thomas, 


not with them 
came. 





and thrust my hand into his side, 
I will not believe. 4 

26. And after eight days again 
his disciples were within, and 
Thoém’‘as with them: éien came 
Jesus, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, 
Peace be unto you. 

27. Then saith he to Thém/as, 
Reaeh hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands; and reach hither 
thy hand, and thrust i into my 
side; and be not faithless, but 
believing. 

“s. And Thom ‘as answered and 
said unto him, My Lord and my 
od, 

29. Jesus saith unto him, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen 
me, thou hast believed ; blessed 
ere they that have not seen, and 
vel have believed. | 

30, And many other signs truly 
aid Jesus in the presence of his 
ai ciples, which are not written 


will not. believe. 


Thomas 


28 lieving. 


me, 





in this book: 
\ 81, But these are written, that | 

Se might believe that Jesus is the | 

Christ, the Sen of God; and that name, 
heieving ye might have life 

through his name. 


1Or, Ufolty Spirit’ That is, Twin. 


adept uniformly the rendering * Holy Spirit.” 





LESSON 


QUARTER: 


PLAN, 


Toric OF THE 


when they saw 

21 Jesus therefore said to them 
again, Peace be unto you: as 
the Father hath sent me, even 

22 so send I you. And when he 
had said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the ' Holy Ghost : 

28 whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; 
whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained. 


REVISED VERSION, 
19 When therefore it was even- 


the first day 


of the week, and when the 
doors were shut where the dis- 


fear of the 


Jews, Jesus came and stood in 
and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. 
20 And when he had said this, 
he shewed unto them. his4 
hands and his side, 


The dis- 
were glad, 
the Lord. 


one of the 


twelve, called ?Didymus, was 


when Jesus 


The other disciples 
therefore said unto him, We 
have seen the Lord. But he 
said unto them, Except I shall 
see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into his side, I 


26 «And after eight days again 
his disciples were within, and 
with them, 
cometh, the doors being shut, 
and stood in the midst, and 
27 said, Peace be unto you. Then 
saith he to Thomas, 
hither thy finger, and see my 
hands; and reach hither thy 
hand, and put it into my side : 
and be not faithless, but be- 
Thomas answered 
and said unto him, My Lord 
29 and my God. Jesus saith unto 
him, Because thou hast seen 
Sthou hast 
blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed. 
80 Many othersigns therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the 
disciples, which are not writ- 
31 ten in this book: but these 
are written, that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his 


Jesus 


Reach 


8Or, hast thou believed ? 
Recommendation of the American Committee : For “Holy Ghost” 


Jesus Glorifying the Father. 


1. In His Endurance of Suffering (Lessons I.-IV.). 


Sun-Torics: 


thy Son also may glorify thee-—Johu 17 : 1. 
et) to hearin TRI ti t 


Lesson Toric :, The Resurrection Demonstrated, 


2. in His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIII.). 
3. In His Pre-eminence in Glory (Lessons IX.-XIL). 


GoL_pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that 


1. Assurance for the Disciples; vs. 19-23. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. Assurance for Thomas, vs. 24-28. 


3. Assurance for the World, vs. 29-31. 


GoupEN Text: 
My Lord and my, God.—John 20 : 28, 


\ 


} 





And Thomas answered and gaid unto him, 


They did take t 


believed : 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 20: 19-81. Thomas convinced. 

T.—Luke 24: 13-35. Two disciples convinced. 
W.—Luke 24 : 36-53. Many disciples convinced, 
T.—Acts 9: 1-20. Saul of Tarsus convinced. 
F.—Acts 2 ; 29-47. Multitudes convinced. 

§.—2 Cor.5:1-9. Confidence througk conviction, 
$,—1 Cor. 15 ; 50-58. Triumph through conviction. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ASSURANCE FOR THE DISCIPLES. 


1. A Welcome Visitor : 


Jesus came and stood in the midst (19). 


And, behold, Jesus met them (Matt. 28 : 9). 

Afterward he was manifested unto the eleven (Mark 16 : 14). 
Jesus himself drew near, and went with them (Luke 21 : 15). 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Luke 24 ; 36). 

Jesus cometh, . ,. and stood in om midst (John 20 : 26). 

Jesus manifested himself again... at the sea (John 21 : 1). 


Wl. A Glad Company : 


The disciples ., . were glad, when they saw the Lord (20). 


ther still disbeliev ed for joy (Luke 24 ; 41). 

They ... returned to Jerusalem with great j joy (Luke 24 ; 52), 

I wi l see you again, and your heart s up yom 16: 22). 
eir food With gladness (Acts 2: 

The disciples were filled with joy (Acts 13 : 52). 

Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet. 1: 8). 


ili, An Honorable Commission : 


As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you (21). 


Go ye therefore, and make disciples (Matt. 28 : 19), 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 

nted you, that ye should go and bear truit (John 15 : 16), 
As thou didst send me into the world, even so sent I them (John 17: 18). 
Feed my lambs (Jghn 21 : 15). 

Tend my sheep (John 21 ; 16). 


1. ‘‘ Where the disciples were.’’ (1) With closed-doors ; (2) In per- 
sonal fear ; (8) In traternal communion ; ys divine favor. 
aS an, esus came and stoad in the midst.’’ (i rom the midst of the 
dood 2) To the midst of the living,—‘‘Came’”’ (1) To attest his 
3 ction ; (2) To convince his followers. 
‘* He showed unto them his hands and hisside.’’ (1) To attest his 
® sacle) (2) To recall his passion ; a) To certify his divinity.— 
(1) Mementoes of his suffering ; (2) P ‘| of his 3 # pee 
4. ‘Glad, when they saw the Lord. (1) Whom they had mourned 
as vanquished ; y) Whom they now adored as triumphant. — 
* The Lord” (1 hom they had seen in death ; @ ) Whom they 
gain saw in life ; (3) Whom they should see in glory. 
5. * eive ye. the Ho y Ghost.”’ i) In fuldiliment of my promise ; 
(2) In equipment for your work. 


II, ASSURANCE FOR THOMAS, 


1. Unbelleving Demands : 


Except I shall see, ., . I will not believe (25). 


Master, we would see a sign from thee (Matt. 12 : 38), 

Ferd ting him asked him to shew them a Lig (Matt. 16 : 1). 
king of him a hoe, from heaven, tem Gake (Mark 8:11). 

Ochers tempting h sought of him a : 16). 

What sign shewest thon unto us? (John 

Except ye see,... ye Will in no ron #78) ohn 4 : 48). 


Il. Convincing Testimony : 


Reach hither thy finger, and see my — (27). 


The heavens declare the glory of God (Psa. 1). 

See my hands and my feet, ones ve = I nanny (Luke 24: 

No man can do these signs, . t God be with him "Tan 3 : 2). 
He shewed unto them his hands o onl his side (John 20 ; 20). 

Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed (John 20 : 25). 

That which we have seen with our eyes (1 John 1 : 1). 


il. Adoring Confession : 


My Lord ant iny Goa\28). 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14: 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ¢ thatt, 16 : 16). 
Thou art ed Christ’ (Mark 8 : 29), 
The Christ of God (Luke o: 20), 
Thou art the Holy One of God (John 6 : 69), 
Thou art the Ghelet, the Son of God (Johu 11 : 27). 


ss onan ... Was not with them.” (1) Not sharing their fellow- 
; (2) Not ‘sharing their sorrow ; (3) Not sharing their blessing. 

2. * xbopt, . I will not believe.’ (1) A perilous decision; (2) A 
semmmetaiatin condition. 

8. ** Jesus cometh,”’ (1) Into their midst ; (2) Through closed doors; 
Be ) To bless the believing; (4) To Convince the doubting. {1} 

spite hindrances; (2) Conferring peace ; (3) Dispelling doubts. 

- Be not faithless, but believing.’’ (1) A caution ; (2) A com- 
* aan ed? What not to be; (2) What to be. —() A condition 

to be a 2 ao orate to be sou ght, 

5. ‘My Lord Mastership confessed ; (2) Divinity 
recagnized.- ant) the a pakenrttoueatt of conviction ; (2) The 
outgush of adoration 


III, JESUS AND MANKIND. 
1. Blessedness of Believing : 


Blessed are they that . . . have believed (29). 


As thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee (Matt. 8 : 13). 
According to your faith be it done unto you (Matt. 9 : 29). 
Blessed is she that believed (Luke 1 : 45). 

Believe, . . . and thaqu shalt be saved. (Acts 16 ; ey 

So then they which be of faith are blessed (Gal. 8 : 9). 

By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2: 8). 


ll. Helps to Believing : 


These are written, that ye may believe (81). 
Who hath believed our report? (Isa, 53 : 1.) 
Help thou wine pnbelieg Mark 9 : 24). 
Preach. ... He that believeth .. . shall be saved (Mark 16 ; », Pa 
To write unto eet 3... that thou rps Tia know (Luke 1: 

2 belief cometh of hearing 


aith;... not h of hearing (Rom. 3 is the he gift of God (Eph. 2 : 8). 
ll. Life Through Belleving : 


Believing ye may have life in his name (31). 


Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 8 : 15). 
Whosoever believeth, ... should. .. have eternal vay vg ohn 3: 16). 
He that believeth on’tfe Son hath eternal ber (John 8 : 36). 

He that believeth hath eternal life Mery: 6 : 47). 

The just shall live by his faith i> 24). 

The righteous shall live by fait (Rom: 1:17). 


1. ** Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed.’ (1) Belief 
dependent upon sight; (2) Belief independent of sight.—(1) 
What Thomas saw ; (2) What Thomas ay = gegen 

2. ‘* Blessed are they that have not see owt yet have believed,” 
a) ane foundation of a true faith ; oe) "The blessedness of a trué 


3. n a, other signs therefore did Jesus.’”’ am The. nature of the 
Lord's pigs ( rt The ign: of the Lord’s sign ; ©) > e multi- 
tude of t i). The dy ot hoe of the rd’s signs. 

4. “ Not written in ints Not here; (2) But where ?— 
Written ) In human history | ( ‘y} On cheered hearts ; (3) In 
redeeme ives (1) Th The written history of Jesus ; (2) The un- 


writte eatery 0 
6.2 That. ye may be 


of Scripture ; 5 the The 
end; (2 Faith’s 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BIBLE HISTORY OF THOMAS, 


Enrolled with the apostles (Matt. 10 : 2-4; Mark 8 : 14-19 ; Luke 6 : 12-16), 
Continued with the apostles (John 21 : 1, 2; Acts 1 : 12, 18). 

Devoted to his Master (John 11 : 7, 8, 16). 

Candid in his acknowledgments (John 14 : 5). 

Absent on the resurrection evening (John 20 : 19, 24), 

Emphatic in his disbelief (John 20 : 25), 

The Lord meets him (John 20 ;: 26). 

The Lord convinces him (John 20 : 27). 

His confession of faith (John 20 : 28), 

Is taught the better way (John 20 : 29). 


The truth concerning Jesus (Col. 2 : 9). 
A caution (Col, 2 : 8). 
A consolation (Col. 2 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The appearance of our Lord to Mary Magdalene is identi- 
fied by some with that to the other women (Matt. 28: 9). 
Robinson places it after the latter. John’s narrative implies 
that the first appearance was to Mary Magdalene (comp. 
Mark 16:9). Moreover, the statement of the two disciples 
in Luke 24 : 22, 23, suggests that the other women did not 
see the risen Lord until later. Evidently, various reports 
were carried back to the male disciples by the women; and 
the guard carried their story to the rulers, who bribed the 
soldiers to circulate a falsehood (Matt. 28 : 11-15). 

The appearance to Peter is stated by Paul (1 Cor. 15 ; 5) and 
also by Luke (Luke 24 : 34). The two disciples who had met 
our Lord on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24 : 13-31), on their 
return to Jerusalem, were told of this appearance to Simon. 
Hence we may properly place the latter before the touching 
narrative of that evening walk and communing. 

The lesson opens with the account of the fifth and last ap- 
pearance on the day of the resurrection (comp. Mark 16 : 14; 
Luke 24 : 86, ete. 1 Cor. 15:5). There is room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to how much of Luke’s narrative belongs 
to this day. 

The time of verses 19-23 is April 9 (Nisan 17), A. D. 30, 
year of Rome, 783; of verses 24, 25, some time during that 
week ; the time of verses 26-29 is April 16. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


Verse 19.— When therefore it was evening, on that day, the firat 
day of the week: The appearance of Jesus here recorded is evi- 
dently the same with that mentioned in Mark 16: 14, and 
described in Luke 24: 36-43. The design of John in relating 
the different scenes in this chapter seems to be to present 
before the reader the development of faith as it was manifested 
at this time, Mary is bidden, as soon as.she recognizes Jesus, 
to go and bear the message eoncerning him to the disciples. 
He then makes himself known to them, and they are led to 
believe. A later manifestation convinces the only one who still 
doubted, and with his declaration of belief the work is com- 
plete, and the narrative closes. The omission of other ap- 
pearances of Jesus which ‘are alluded to in the earlier Gospels, 
or in Paul’s enumeration (1 Cor. 15: 5-7), is easily accounted 
for by the fact that they did not fall within this line of pro- 
gress which John desires to follow.— When the doors were shut 
where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews: The fact that the 
doors were shut is mentioned again in the account of the 
following Sunday evening (v. 26). This repetition indicates 
that it was not a mere incidental circumstance, but was, to 
the evangelist’s view, one of the remarkable elements in the 
scenes. As Jesus seems, however, to have had a material 
body, corresponding in large measure with that which he had 
before his death, it is difficult to believe that he could actually 
have entered the room or passed through the door while the 
door was closed. The explanation of his appearance under 
these circumstances cannot be given with certainty. That he 
appeared and disappeared at will after his resurrection, is 
clear from the gospel records; and it would seem that here 
must have been an exercise of supernatural power beyond 
what had been exhibited in the earlier period. This may not 
improbably have been an exercise of power by which he 
made himself visible or invisible to those who were about 
him, without going so far as to destroy the material character 
of the body, and its subjection to many of the ordinary physi- 
cal laws.—Jesus came and stood in the midst: This expression, 
if taken literally, declares that Jesus came into the room from 
without, at this moment. But it does not seem necessary to 
press the literal sense so far as this. If Jesus appeared at this 
moment, while he had not been visible before, the same lan- 
guage, it would seem, might have been used: Might not the 
disciples from Emmaus have made use of a similar expression 
in telling their story to the eleven, if Jesus had manifested 
himself to them in a closed room, even though he had not 
made his entrance into it at that particular time? -In the 
midst : Whether the eleven only were present, or others with 
them, is not certain from John’s account. Mark (Mark 16: 14) 
speaks of the eleven alone. John seems to imply that they 
were the persons present, but as he uses the word “disciples” 
here and “the twelve” in verse 24, it is possible, yet not indeed 
probable, that he intends to make a distinction between the 
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the eleven.— And saith unto them, Peace be unto you: This saluta- 
tion, which was the common one at meeting or parting, was 
doubtless here intended by Jesus to remind the, eleven of its 
use in John 14; 27, and the deeper sense there given to it, and 
thus to call himself to their remembrance. May we not believe 
that it was designed to be, like the word “ Mary,” spoken to 
Mary Magdalene, in verse 16, a means of recognition,—the 
familiar words and tone bearing witness of the presence of 
their teacher and friend? 

Verses 20, 21.—And when he had said this, he showed unto 
them his hands and his side: According to Luke, the disciples 
were terrified at his appearance; and the showing of his hands 
and feet was to the end of proving to them that he wasnot aspirit, 
as they supposed, In Luke 24 : 38, 39 (verses which are inter- 
mediate between the words corresponding with those which 
are found in John 20: 19, 20), Jesus is represented as himself 
calling their attention to this evidence, and declaring the 
groundlessness of theirfears. Luke also states (Luke 24: 41-43) 
that he gave still farther proof of his presence in a material 
body by eating before them. The latter part of yerse 20 in 
John’s narrative belongs, in the order of the story, after these 
last-mentioned verses of Luke. His hands and his side: Luke 
mentions the feet. The piercing of the side had made such 
an impression on John’s mind, that it was very natural for him 
to allude to it here. We may believe that Jesus showed his 
feet also, the nails having pierced them, as well as the hands, 
when he was crucified.— The disciples therefore were glad, when 
they saw the Lord: The disciples passed from the state of ter- 
ror and disbelief (Luke 24: 41, Mark 16: 14) through that 
- of wonder and hesitating joy (Luke 24: 37) to that of believ- 
ing gladness (v. 20), as the doubts faded away, and they 
became convinced that Jesus was indeed with them. How 
accurately the.Gospel narratives fit into each other here, and 
how natural is the story as the parts of it which are found in 
the different accounts are united in one whole !—Jesus therefore 
said to them again, Peace be unto you: The repetition of the 
salutation, now that they had recognized Jesus, must have 
brought to the minds of the disciples its real significance, and 
we may believe that Jesus uttered the words once more as a 
true Divine blessing for their souls.: It is held by many also 
that these words are introductory to what follows. Jesus thus 
gives the disciples a benediction and an assurance of peace 
from God, in view of, and in preparation for, their future work. 
—As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you: These words 
assure the disciples that they are to be workers in the same line 
_ and the same grand religion with himself. The words “eyen 
so” indicate the exactness of the correspondence. Some writers 
have called attention to the difference in the Greek verbs 
which are translated here by the English verb “send”—the for- 
mer giving the more solemn and formal idea of missi$n. In 
connection with this difference, it has also been held that the 
indication of the verse is that the disciples are sent to carry 
forward the great mission of Jesus. This is, no doubt, the 
idea of the words which Jesus used, and it is set forth else- 
where in what he says to the apostles. But whether it is in- 
tentionally conveyed in the verbs is doubtful. Godet says: 
“There is properly only one mission from heaven to earth : it 
is that of Jesus. He is the “apostle” (Heb. 3:1). [This 
word is derived from the verb here rendered hath sent.] That 
of the disciples is included in his, and will finally realize it 
for the world.” Jesus sends the disciples, “ that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name unto all 
the nations” (Luke 24 : 47). 

“Verses 22, 23.—And when he had said this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: It is evident 
from the words which introduce the ‘statement of verse 22, 
that there is a close connection between this verse and verse 
21. The gift which is here bestowed upon the disciples is a 
gift which is to qualify them for the work to which they are 
sent. The act of breathing on them is to be regarded as 
symbolic, but it is the symbol of an actual impartation. He 
breathed into them, as it were, the breath of the new spiritual 
life. The reception of the Holy Spirit, which is here spoken 
of, is a kind of first-fruits of that fuller outpouring of the Spirit 
which came upon the day of Pentecost. It was, not improb- 
ably, in connection with this impartation of the divine influ- 
ence in a new and larger measure, that they began to under- 
stand more fully the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom and 
work.— Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained: With regard to 
these words it should be observed : First, that if, as Luke repre- 
sents, there were other disciples present besides the apostles, 
this power or prerogative is given to all alike; secondly, this 
fact in itself indicates that it is not a mere prerogative of an 
official character; thirdly, the remission and retaining are to 


be only in accordance with the mind and guidance of the | 


Spirit; fourthly, forgiveness is, everywhere throughout the 
New Testament, made dependent on repentance and faith; 

the. remission must therefore have reference to these cundi- 
‘tions ; fifthly, there is no indication i in the Scriptures that the 
‘shocknts knowledge of the heart, so far as to perceive, beyond 
doubt, the presence or absence of repentance and faith, belongs 
to, or is bestowed upon, any or all Christians. The power 
here referred to must be, accordingly, a declarative power,— 
the power of proclaiming that the sins of the man who repents 


and believes are forgiven, a power of this geueral character. 
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There is, apparently, a close connection pre + words 
and those of Luke 24 : 47, which are quoted at the end of the 
note on verse 21 above. 

Verses 24, 25.—But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didy- 
mus, was not with them when Jesus came: The reason of the 
absence of Thomas on the first Sunday evening cannot be 
determined. There is no evidence that he failed to be present 
because of doubts, or for any unworthy reason. It is not sur- 
prising, when we consider the scattered condition of the disci- 
ples at the time, and the dangers and discouragements which 
beset them, that there should have been one vacant place in 
their number at the first meeting. The twelve: There were 
but eleven of the apostles remaining at this time, and enly 
ten at themeeting. The designation of them as “the twelve” 
here must, of course, be in accordance with the technical use 
of this term, as equivalent to “the apostles.” —The other disci- 


ples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord: They. 


repeat to him the words which, no doubt, they had repeated 
many times to one another after the appearance of Jesus on 
the first Sunday evening. They came to Thomas in the full- 
ness of their joyful confidence, and hoped that he would 
rejoice with them.—But he said unto them, Except I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails,... Iwill not believe: The 
resurrection of Jesus was not in the thought of any of the dis- 
ciplés. They were all disposed to doubt, or to believe it im- 
possible, at first. Thomas was only less ready to be convinced 
than were the others. He carried his doubts so far, that 
nothing but a physical testing on his own part would satisty 
him. This absence of any expectation that Jesus would rise 
from the dead, and this indisposition to believe at the first, 
which is so manifestly indicated in the gospel narratives, 
give additional force to the testimony of the apostles after 
they become convinced of the fact. “He shewed himself 
alive after his passion by many proofs,” says Luke at the be- 
ginning of the Acts, and he did this in the presence of disci- 
ples who did not expect to see him. 

Verses 26, 27.—And after eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them: This was the second Sunday 
evening. As the feast continued a week, the whole body of 
the disciples had probably remained in Jerusalem until its 
close. If it closed on Friday, as is probable, the following day 
was a sabbath. They could not have left for their homes in 
other places—those of them who lived elsewhere—until the 
beginning of this Sunday. . It was very natural that the apos- 
tles, if not the rest, should have waited in Jerusalem over 
this day, which was the first return of the day on which Jesus 
had risen. Whether the Christian Sunday was instituted in 
these earliest days, or not, this may be regarded | as actually 
the first celebration of it. From the simple designation, were 
within, and the statement that the doors were shut, it may 
be inferred that the place of meeting was the same as that 
which is referred to in verse 19.—Jesus cometh, the doors being 
shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you: The 
words Peace be unto you may have been intended to impress 
the mind of Thomas in connection with the account of the 
previous meeting, which Jesus knew that the other apostles 
had given him.—Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy 
finger, and see my hands: It is evident that the evangelist 
means to convey the idea that Jesus already knew exactly 
what Thomas had said. He was ready-to meet the difficul- 
ties and doubts of Thomas, because he was full of love to all 
the apostles, and he knew the dangers which beset them.— 
Be not faithless, but believing: The word translated “be” is, 
strictly, “become.” Thomas was in great danger of becoming 
an unbeliever. The word rendered “ faithless” is the direct 
opposite of that which is rendered “believing.” Become, not 
unbelieving, but believing. This was a turning point or new 
beginning of life for him. 

Verses 28, 29.—Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God: The hesitating apostle is now convinced, and 
he answers with a declaration of faith which is more distinct 
and full than any already recorded by the evangelist. The 
course of his narrative, however, as it traces out the. progress 
of faith in the disciples, shows that in this declaration of 
Thomas is voiced the belief of all his fellow-apostles. It will 
be observed that the words which Thomas uses are addressed 
to Jesus (answered and said unto him); that he says My Lord, 
which can only be understood as referring to Jesus; that the 
words my God are so connected with these that they must 


also refer to Jesus; that, as addressed to Jesus and referring’ 


to him, the twofold expression cannot be a mere exclamation 
of astonishment. Thomas declares, therefore, his belief in 
the divinity of Jesus, and Jesus, in verse 29, accepts his 
declaration as the truth, in that he pronounces a benediction 
upon all who believe what Thomas believes.—Jesus saith unto 
him, Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed: “ How significant 
is this declaration, standing at the close of the Johannean 
Gospel,” says Meyer. “The entire historical further develop- 
ment of the Church rests in truth upon the faith which has 
not seen” (comp. 1 Pet. 1: 8). 

Verses 30, 31.—Mauny other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence. of the disciples, which are not written in this book: but 
these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name: 
These verses form the conclusion of the Gospel as it was 





originally written, and the twenty-first chapter was added te 
the evangelist at a later time. It is very significant that these 
words, which set forth the design of the book, follow immedi- 
ately after the declaration of Thomas. What Thomas believed 
is what the evangelist would induce his readers to believe,— 
that Jesus is the Christ, and not only the Christ, but the Son 
of God, the Divine Word who became flesh that he might 
reveal the Father to men, And he would induce them to 
believe this, in order that through their faith they may have 
eternal life. The object and purpose of the evangelist is to 
prove that truth is the foundation of the life and salvation 
ef the soul. He selects the proofs (signs) which he thinks 
will éstablish this truth, and shows how the disciples came to 
a full belief. He sends his book into the world that all men 
may believe as he and his fellow-apostles believed, and thus 
may have the life which he and his fellow-apostles had. 
“That ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 





THE DOUBTING DISCIPLE. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The exposition of the lesson falls into other hands; the 
purpose of this article is merely to present a series of observa- 
tions which an incident so picturesque cannot fail to suggest 
concerning doubts, 

1. Let us understand, in the outset, that the weakening of 
one’s religious confidence is the first and fatalest of Satan’s wiles. 

It will be remembered by those who are familiar with the 
incidents of the Holy War, that, some time after the town of 
Mansoul had actually been retaken by Immanuel, there ensued 
a melancholy period when a sort of coolness toward the Gov- 
ernment fell over the inhabitants, so serious and sad as that 
the Prince secretly withdrew. Upon this there arose a hope 
in the breasts of the old citizens, some of whom were yet 
unsubdued, that by a swift and subtle rising they might gain 
the power they had lost. So a letter was sent by the Lords of 
Looseness to that arch-plotter Diabolus, asking his co-opera- 
tion in a new siege. This was all very cunning and adroit ; 
but there are two or three sentences that are of special value 
in these times of ours, andimight give some help. 

“We have concluded,” so runs this epistle from the con- 
spirators, “that, though to blow ougenemies up with the gun- 
powder of pride would do well, and to do it by tempting them 
to be loose and vain might help on, yet to contrive to sink 
them into the gulf of desperation we think will do best of all. 
Now we who are at your beck, have thought of two ways to 
do this: First we, for our parts, will make them as vile as we 
can, and then you with us, at a time appointed, shall be ready 
to fall on them with the utmost force ; and of all the nations 
that are at your whistle, we think that an army of Doubters 
would be the most likely to attack and overcome the town 
of Mansoul.” : 

On the receipt ‘ofthis missive, Diabolus called a council. 
That body of outside plotters issued their deliberations thus: 
“That Diabolus should even now out of hand beat up his 
drum for men in the région of Doubting, which land lieth on 
the confines of the place called Hellgate-hill.’” Then they 
also sent a letter to the traitors in the city: “ We therefore 
give you to understand that our stout, furious, and merciless 
Diabolus is raising for your relief, and the ruin of the rebel- 
lious town of Mansoul, more than twenty thousand Doubters 
to come down against that people; they are all stout and 
sturdy men that of old are accustomed to war; Mansoul will 
fall as a fig into the eater’s mouth.” 

This is the story; and all of us who are acquainted with 
tactics of spiritual campaigning are willing to own that in 
nothing has Bunyan shown himself more a master in military 
service than he has in this. 

2. But now, in the second place, in order to show how thor- 
oughly amiable we are in this discussion, we must observe that, 
in individual cases, it does not always follow that one who 
doubts has fallen into a mortal sin, or that he has reached 
the range of total depravity. 

For we must not go too fast. In the chapter here we notice 
it is one of our Lord’s disciples who raises a question concern- 
ing the most vital of all the evidences of Christianity. Yet 
Jesus is very kind to him, deigns to reason with him, grants 
the proof he seems so superciliously to demand. The man 
surrenders his suspicion, makes a grand acknowledgment, and 
goes on as one of the trusted band of apostles. 

Martin Luther used to say that no man was wicked because 
the unclean birds sometimes lit upon his head; he was bad 
only when he tamely suffered them to build their nests in his 
hair. One of the ancient collects of the sixteenth century 
voiced the Church as offering thanks because of the gracious 
discipline of this man in permitting him for a moment to 
waver, and then establishing him again: “Almighty and 
ever-living God, who, for the greater confirmation of the 
faith, didst suffer thy holy apostle Thom as to be doubtful in 
thy Son’s resurrection, grant us so perfectly, and without all 
doubt, to believe in thy Son Jesus Christ, that our faith in thy 
sight may never be reproved.” It is admitted that it is wrong 


to doubt, but Christian men make mistakes against the law of 
charity when they rate doubters as reprcbates. 
3. Add another observation, for it will help to give force to 
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this: Sometimes a skeptical habit grows out of mere natural 
temperament or a mismanaged education, and is not either 
vicious nor wilfully wicked. 

In our spiritual Zodiac this man Thomas is the “Twin” 
constellation ; only Pollux has lost his Castor. We can watch 


his course, and we shall find that though he wavers he does 
not wane. Only four times in all, however, does he appear 
above the horizon of inspired History. A little while ago, we 
saw him among the rest at the petiod of Lazarus’sdeath. Jesus 
proposed to go up near Jerusalem, and then this disciple burst 
out with a cry, “Let us also go, that we may die with him!” 
He was totally discouraged about Jesus; he thought the Jews 
would kill him before many days, in despite of everything. 
Then next we saw Thomas at the earliest celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Jesus told them all that during the night he 
should be taken ; but he was going to heaven tb render it pos- 
sible for the Comforter to come it Bs ie, and to prepare 
the promised abode for them In his Father’s house. Thomas 
answered in the most melancholy tdnes that he did not know 
where Jesus was going, neither did he know the way to get 
there. The fact is, this diséigle Wak ery loving and brave, 
but he had small hope and. glmost, no confidence, This was 
his temperament. So now we see him again ; and he is doubt- 
ing the resurrection, art@ #idhing'to be argued with and con- 
vineed. And in all the¢histeryowe find him mentioned only 
once more ; he is out i the bout on the Sea of Galilee, when 
seven worried men seem to have lapsed into impatience, and 
gone off on a fishing-excursion to kill time. 

Now let us understand that for some people faith is easy ; for 
others, it is unutterably hard. And we must not judge men 
severely. It is better to soothe than to reproach. It is un- 
wise to grow bitter and suspicious, or to appear shocked, when 
our grown-up sons and daughters begin to think for themselves, 
and ask questious which are heterodox. 

4. The story also suggests for our observation the fact that 
the presence and companionship of praying men is # good 
help to faith, and the absence of it frequently gives the reason 
of one’s doubting. 

It has been a quaint but familiar use of this incident, which 
in the days gone by has made it the basis of many an exhor- 
tation concerning neglect of prayer-meetings by the members 
of the church. Thomas's name of “ the missing disciple” is 
almost as well known as that of “the doubting disciple.” 
There is always strength in the countenance of an earnest 
assembly of praying men; Thomas lost that, at all events. 

5. We learn also from this story that Christianity does not 
disdain the use of arguments addressed to human reason 
in its logic. 

“Come now, let us reason together, saith the Lord.” This 
was spoken as a challenge for the ages nearly a thousand years 
before Christ was born ; our religion is a reasonable religion. 
There wasnothing in Thomas's demand that was unauthorized ; 
he only wanted what the rest of the disciples had had from 
the Lord himself while he was away. 

6. Let us observe, farther, that the system of our faith goes 
all together, the moment any one doctrine of it is clearly 
established. 

Really, the only thing Thomas had doubted, so far as we 
learn in the verse, was the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead. And yet, when this was settled, he gave up everything 
in a grand confession of fresh acknowledgment. He called 
Jesus “ Jehovah,” he worshiped him as the adorable One of 
Israel. In conviction he cried, “ My Lord and my God!” 

7. Finally, we learn from our Lord’s words that a belief 
founded in religious trust is better than a belief constrained 
by argument. 

There is no real conflict between reason and faith ; and yet 
reason is so proud that it refuses to accept what faith craves. 
So sometimes it keeps needed truth off at arms’ length,—as a 
crazy man might be conceived to toss a loaf of bread from 
hand to hand, testing it for its weight, while he was literally 
starving for food. But faith longs only to receive it, and live 
upon it. It has no patience for analysis while it is hungry 
and faint. Reason bandies words about the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Decrees, disputing and arguing till it grows thin 
for lack of the nutriment it holds in its forceps for dissection. 
But faith takes what it needs, and accepts it because it finds 
that it has sympathy with it, and welcome for it, and help 
from it, and rest in it. 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the doors were shut . .. Jesus came (v.19). There 
are blessings which can never be gained while the door stands 


open to the outer world. No family life is possible while 
there is no household inclosing the members of the family. 


The best friends in the world would fail to have the fullest, 
jfeeest: help-of mutual, converse, if they could never speak to 
each other save in the. presence or under the gaze of unsym- 
_pathetic outsiders, Nor can the holiest communion with God 
che secured except within the sanctuary of closed doors of 
closet, of home, or of heart. At times we shut ourselves away 
from the world; and again God shuts us in by his providences, 
—of sickness, of bereavement, of misfortune. Whatever be 
the means of this inclosing, the inclosing itself brings possi- 





bilities of good to the soul. Jesus can come in the more freely, 
when all others are shut out. 

The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord (v. 20). 
This shows more than is involved in the mere fact that they 
were disciples of Jesus, and that it was Jesus who now ap- 
peared to them. Not every disciple of Jesus would be glad 
to see Jesus inside of the closed doors of the place where he 
had shut himself away from outside observation. College 
students would not always be glad to see a college professor in 
the room where they were shut in together. Clerks in a great 
mercantile establishment would not always enjoy seeing one of 
the proprietors enter the building, after they had put up the 
shutters for the evening, and were having a good time all by 
themselves, Servants would not always welcome the sudden 
appearance of their mistress in the kitchen, at aw hour when 
they counted themselves safe from observation. How many 
times has a distiple of Jesus closed a door behind him, in 
these modern times, when nothing would have disturbed more 
than the thought that Jesus would come and find him just 
there! But a test of true discipleship is in the dis#iple being 
always and only in such places and in such a spirit, that he 
would be glad to have Jesus appear to him then and there. 

Jesus... said: ;, . As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you (v.21). That was not a special word of comfort to the 
disciples. It was rather a ringing call to heroic service. 
Jesus had been sent into the world not to be ministered to but 
to minister, not to receive but to give, not to @njoy but to 
endure, not to have but to surrender. He had been sent to 
struggle, to suffet, to live in want, and to die in humiliation. 
As the Father ha@ sent him, so sent he his disciples; so sends 
he those who m in the present age. and until his coming 
again. Is that thé light in which the Christian life is looked 
it commonly by fliose who seek to live it? Is it not deemed 
rather a life of enjoyment than a life of endurance? a life of 
securing rather than a life of surrendering? Yet the mes- 
sage of Him who is the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever, 
still sounds in the ears of every disciple of his: “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” ’ 

Thomas... aid, ... Except I shall see, . .. I will not believe 
(ve. 24, 25). “How much there is of this spirit in the world! 
How many there are who count the evidence of their own 
senses the only evidence worth having in favor of any impor- 
tant truth! It is a narrow spirit at the best. The man who 
is limited in his faith, in his belief, in his convictions, to his 
personal attainments of knowledge through his own sight, can 
never get beyond a very limited range of observation ; for any 
one ca see but little for himself, in comparison with 
what is to be seen through others. Tt is a self-sufficient spirit 
at the best. The man who thinks that his eyes are better 
than any other eyes, and that what he has seen for himself is 
a surer fact than anything well reported of by others of any 
degree of competency, has more confidence in himself than 
others are likely to have in him. Such a man is easier de- 
ceived than a man of greater breadth of mind, and of freer 
scope of research. It is a dependent spirit at the best. No 
man can be independent in his weighing of evidence or in his 
estimating of possibilities, who is wholly dependent on the 
mere testimony of his personal senses. Such a man may be 
very sincere, but he is inevitably narrow, self-sufficient, de- 
pendent, and sadly to be pitied. Yet he is the last man to 
suppose that his case calls for pity. He thinks himself broad- 
minded, scientific, andindependent. Poor fellow! Poor fellow! 

Jesus saith, ... Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed (v. 29). A warm heart is a safer guide than a cold 
brain. It is nobler to be deceived through over-trustfulness, 
than to be kept from personal harm through over-suspicious- 
ness. Yet, asa rule, he who trusts is less liable to be deceived 
than he who yields only to evidence which convinces his own 
understanding; for the impulses of a loving heart direct one 
more wisely than can selfish calculations, and the exhibit of 
such aspirit commends one better to both God and man, Ifone 
tells you boastfully that Ais beliefs never go beyond that which 
he has seen for himself, you can tell him modestly that by 
God’s blessings your belief is confined to no such restricted 
limits as that. And you may add, if you choose, that the 
spirit of faith is the first requisite of a true scientist; for in 
every realm of knowledge, human and divine, the wnseen is 
vaster and worthy of confidence than the seen. 

These are writien, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in his name (v.31). 
And unless you have this gain from this Gospel story, its 
writing is a practical failure—so far as you are concerned. It 
was written for a purpose in your behalf. It is for you to 
make that purpose a practical success, or to make it practically 
afailure. By God’s decree you are a free agent to this extent. 
The message is sent to you. Its evidence is before you. You 
may believe it or reject it as you please. If you believe it, 
and only if you believe it, you may have eternal life in Jesus 
Christ—of whom this Gospel tells. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The despair of the disciples at the death of Jesus was so 
great that they yielded slowly to the evidence of his resurrec- 
tion. Over and over again, under varying circumstances, he 





appeared to them. He spoke with them, ate with them, 
allowed them to handle him freely, all to prove to- them 
beyond any possibility of a doubt that it was really he him- 
self, risen from the dead. As this is an important epoch in 
the experience of the disciples, it will: be well for the teacher 
to dwell upon it at some length, and impress upon the class 
the persons to whom and the places in which Jesus appeared, 
between his resurrection and ascension. 

First.—He appeaged to Mary, on Spnday morning, in 
Joseph’s garden, 

Second.—He appeared to some othér women, on Sunday 
morning, in or near Joseph’s garden (Matt. 28 : 9, 10), 

Third.—He appeared to Peter alone, on the same Sunday, 
probably in Jerusalem (Luke 24 : 84; 1 Cor. 15: 5). 

Fourth.—To Cleopas and another disciple, on Sunday after- 
noon, on the way to the village of Emmaus (Luke 24 : 13-82). 

Fifth.—He appeared on Sunday evening to ten of the apostles 
as they were gathered together in Jerusalem. 

Thus five times on the day of his resurrection Jesus ap- 
peared to his disciples. Then followed a week of silence, 
during which, ao far as the record goes, no one saw the 
Master. But, 

Sixth.—He appeared on the following Sunday evening to the 
eleven remaining apostles as they were assembled in Jerusalem. 

Seventh.—He appeared agnin to seven of the apostles at 
the sea of Tiberias, as will be given in our lesson for next 
Sunday. 

Eighth.—He appeared to the eleven apostles in a mountain 
in Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16), 

Ninth.—He appeared to more than five hundred of the 
brethren at once, in Galilee (1 Cor. 15 : 6), 

Tenth.—He appeared, we know not exactly where or when, 
to James alone (1 Cor. 15: 7). 

Eleventh.—Finally, he appeared to the eleven apostles in 
Jerusalem and on the Mount of Olives, on the day of his 
ascension (Luke 24: 51; Acts 1 ; 4-9). 

These appearances lasted through forty days, and were 
granted at such various times, and under such varied circum- 
stances, and to such numbers of persons, that no doubt what- 
ever was left on the minds of the disciples that their Master 
had really risen from the grave. Now joy took the place of 
sorrow, and triumph assumed thé throne of despair. 

Having thus gone over the proof of Christ’s resurrection, 
let the teacher turn again to the especial case of Thomas. 
Call attention to the fact that, by reason of his absence from 
that Sunday meeting of the apostles, Thomas remained under 
thé cloud of unbelief for a long week, While others were 
rejoicing, he continued in gloom. We do not know, of course, 
whether his absence from that meeting was voluntary, or not. 
The fact remains, however, that his failure to be there was 
probably a real misfortune to him. This experience of 
Thomas is one often repeated. Many a disciple loses much 
because he has been unable, or unwilling, to meet with his 
brethren in the house of God. There is much talk, in these 
days, about meeting God anywhere and everywhere; and many 
who never go to church claim that they worship God in 
nature, and hear sermons in brooks, and the like. Our own 
belief is that such persons do not really worship God in nature, 
but rather worship nature as God, and that the sermons they 
hear from brooks are exceedingly watery. Churchless piety 
is an exceedingly rare article, and to find a Christian worker 
who rarely goes to the prayer-meeting is almost impossible. 
Could we only look underneath the surface of things, I doubt 
not we should see that many a human destiny is decided by 
one prayer-meeting. The influence of the Holy Spirit has 
there been so felt by some soul that it has been brought to a 
decision for all eternity. Had that prayer-meeting been 
neglected, it is possible that no choice for God would ever 
have come to that individual, Thomas's absence from that 
meeting kept him in darkness for a whole week, and the 
neglect of our privileges has often been the ruin of individ- 
ual souls, One very stormy night, when very few ventured 
out to the prayer-meeting, those who were there were sur- 
prised to see a certain colored brother walk in. Some one 
asked Thomas why he came so far in such bad weather. His 
answer was, “I came because, if the Lord were present with 
a blessing, and Thomas were away, what a loss that would be!” 

Much comfort may be drawn from the Master’s words to 
his doubting apostle: “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” God loves to have his children trust his bare 
word. To those who thus venture out on God’s promises he 
gives a larger measure of blessing than he does to those who 
will not move until they can see. Ten spies cannot see the 
way clear into the land of promise, and so will not start. Two 
spies are ready to start in on God’s bare promise, in spite of 
the fact that there are real difficulties in the way. The ten 
who would continually save their lives lose them, and the 
two who are willing to risk their livessave them. Whenever 
we wish for more evidence, in things spiritual, let the word of. 
the Master come to us: “ Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” Until the Christian learns that we 
walk by faith, not by sight, he will perpetually be falling into 
difficulties. But when he learns that lesson, and accepts un- 
hesitatingly all that he finds in the Word of God, peace and 
true blcesodinels will Gl is heart. And not that only. Power 
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for m. i will also come to him, and, like Thomas, he will 
go out and convince others of what he himself is assured. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


To whom did Jesus first appear after his resurrection? On 
what day of the week? What do we now call that day? 
How many days after he was crucified did he arise from the 
tomb? After Mary left the garden, Jesus showed himself to 
the other women who came to the tomb. Some time that 
morning he appeared to the disciple who denied him. Who? 
No pen has ever written what was said at that meeting, no 
word of Jesus’ pardon or Peter’s penitence for his sin, What 
forgiving love it showed in Jesus to speak to that disciple 
before he appeared to the rest, to see him alone, and save him 
from letting others see the shame he must have felt! Jesus 
came to Peter even before he spoke to his beloved John, who 
could have gone to his home and rejoiced the heart of Christ’s 
own mother, telling her that he was surely alive again, how 
he looked, and what he said. 

By the Way.—That afternoon two men were walking from 
Jerusalem to a little village called Emmaus, a few miles away. 
As they walked, they talked of the strange things which had 
happened in the last few days. A stranger joined them; he 
saw their sorrowful faces, and asked, What are you telling 
each other as ye walk and are sad? They looked at him in 
surprise, and said: Are you a stranger in Jerusalem, that you 
do not know all that has been done in these days? Then 
they told him how one Jesus of Nazareth had been delivered 
up and crucified; that they had hoped he was the one prom- 
ised to come, and that this was the third day since he died. 
They told him that certain women went early to the tomb, 
found it empty, and angels said he was alive. Then the 
stranger talked with them of all that was written in the 
Scriptures of the coming of Christ, and, listening to him, they 
reached the village. He seemed to be going on, but they 
said, “ Abide with us.” He sat down at the table, took bread, 
blessed it, broke it; then they knew it was the Lord himself. 
He vanished from their sight; and they, forgetting that they 
were tired or hungry, hurried back to the city to find the 
friends of Jesus. 

In Jerusalem.—They found the disciples and friends of Jesus 
gathered in a room in Jérusalem in the evening of the same 
day. The doors were closed, and probably bolted or fastened, 
for fear of the Jews. They did not know what might be done 
to them, and had more ‘to fear as thé story of the empty tomb 
spread abroad. The two men from Emmaus were let in; and 
they told of their walk to the village, and that one joined 
them who was the risen Lord. Suddenly Jesus stood efore 
them, saying, “ Peace be unto you.” It was the same loving 
voice that before he died had said in the upper room: “ My 
peace I give unto you.” Could they be mistaken? Were 
any of them afraid, or did they think it was only his spirit? 
They were surely his own words; but lest any might doubt 
if he were really alive in the body, Jesus showed them his 
hands and his side. Was there any room then for doubt or 
fear?: Do you wonder that John, who was there, wrote, 

“Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord” ? 
Again Jesus said those same blessed words, “ Peace be unto 
you,” and then gave them instructions how to tell others of 
his salvation. He was*going back to heaven in a few days; 
but he left his disciples to spread the story of his life and his 
work, to remember his words, to obey and teach others to 
keep all his sayings. He said to them: “As my Father hath 
sent me, even sosendI you.” Don’t you think that reminded 
them of his saying in the upper room the night before he 
died: “As the Father hath loved me, I also have loved 
you”? Could anything help in his service as would the 
knowledge of his love? He breathed on them, and said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost;” and then he told them to 
preach, in his name, of repentance, forgiveness, and salvation. 

Thomas Away.—If the disciples were all there when the 
two from Emmaus “found the eleven gathered together,” 
Thomas must have gone away, for he “was not with them 
when Jesus came.” What had he missed? Afterwards, the 
disciples told him, “We have seen the Lord.” : They told of 
the marks of nail and spear; but he would not believe. He 
‘knew Jesus had died, been buried, and he could not think 
that he had risen. No, he said, “except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not believe.” 
Thomas would not trust in the word of others, and did not 
mean to believe unless he could see with his own eyes and 
feel the wounds with his own hands. How different from 
trusting John, who saw the empty tomb, and believed! Do 
you think Thomas owned to himself that week, “I am so sorry 
I was not there”? 

Jesus Came Again,—The next Sabbath evening, at the same 
‘hour, in the same place, with closed doors, the disciples met 
again, and Thomas was not absent this time. What words 
had Jesus said twice over the week before? Again they heard, 
“Peace be unto you,”—for again Jesus stood in the midst. 
Hespoke first to Thomas, “ Reach hither thy finger, and see my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and 


Did Thomas wait to feel the pierced hands and wounded 
side? How quickly he answered, “My Lord and my God!” 
Could any but God have known what Thomas had said about 
feeling the wounds? Was Jesus impatient, or did he find 
fault that Thomas would not believe before? What love to 
his poor doubting disciple, to come to him and hold out those 
nail-marked hands before his eyes! He knew that Thomas, 
though slow to believe, would be convinced, and then would 
be quick to claim his love, saying, “ My Lord and my God.” 
Jesus said to Thomas, “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Can we be among those blessed ones? 

How Jesus Comes Now.—We have all the story of his life 
and the words he said; we know how the prophets foretold 
his coming, and not one word of all they said ever failed to 
come true. Weknow that he died on the cross to gave us, 
that he rose from the grave, that he lives in heaven to inter- 
cede for us. We know that the Holy Spirit was given as 
Jesus promised, that the Spirit helped men to write the 
Scripture, and will help us to understand it. We know that 
John said, “These are written that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God.” Those whg believe shall have 
everlasting life; and each one can say as Thomas did, “ My 
Lord and my God.” Can you say so? 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


PEACE BE UNTO YOU! 
UNTO WHOM? FROM WHOM? 














NoTE.—Head-line to stand during the session, Unto whom 
was this salutation given? On what day? In what city? In 
what place? What is said of the doors? Why in this condi- 
tion? From whom did this salutation come? Through what 
wonderful experience had he just been passing? What does 
this salutation mean? Why can Jesus give peace? Who of 
the disciples was in doubt? What peace did Jesus give him? 
What peace can Jesus give you? How does this glorify the 
Father? Read Ephesians 2: 13-18. 


I nor’ BELIEVE, 


NortEe.—Text to stand during the session. Who spoke these 
words? To whom?. Concerning what? What exception was 
joined to these words? How long did Thomas remain in this 
state of mind? Who brought him to a better state of mind? 
How did he do it? What five words did Thomas then utter? 
Before he met Jesus he said—what? (motto.) He saw Jesus, 
and then said what? Or, before, he said—(motto). And after, 
(erase “will not’”’),—I believe. Is this what you say? 
(Scholar read John 3 : 36.) Who says, I believe? How does 
our believing glorify God? What good does it do us? 





WILL 
NOT 














WE HAVE SEEN THE LORD. 
MY LORD AND MY GOD. 
BELIEVING YE MAY HAVE LIFE. 
RECEIVE YE THE HOLY GHOST. 











Nore.—Texts on board during session, Four texts from the 
lesson, each containing how many words? Question briefly on 
each: By whom spoken? At what point in the narrative? 
meaning what? The first is testimony; the second, confession ; 
the third, doctrine; the fourth, benediction. Honoring whom? 
Blessing whom ? 





MY LORD AND MY GOD! 


Note.—Text in sight during the session. Who said this? 
To whom? What is meant by “my Lord”? What by “my 
God”? What led Thomas to make this exclamation? What 
is the lesson title? What benefits did he gain by becoming con- 
vinced? Are you convinced? Why not? Will you ever be? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.” 
“ All my doubts I give to Jesus.” 
“Fade, fade, each earthly joy.” 
“Go, bury thy sorrow.” 
“Give me the wings of faith.” 
“T am trusting, Lord, in thee.” 
“ How firm a foundaticn.”’ 
“ Jesus only.” 
. «Take my life, and let it be.” 





, QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
How many times did Jesus manifest himself on the day of 
his resurrection? Why are we less excusable in forsaking 


the assembly of disciples, than were they of the early church ? 
(v.19; Heb. 10: 25.) How many of the disciples were prob- 





be not faithless, but believing.” How well he knew Thomas! 


, 


many witnesses had already testified to them that Jesus was 
risen? (v. 18; Luke 24 : 33-35), How were they affected by 
the testimony? (Mark 16; 11-13.) Is it, or is it not, probable 
that there was one exception to the general unbelief? (John 20 : 
8.) What evidence did Jesus furnish before they would be- 
lieve that he was risen from the dead? (v. 20.) How had his 
presence at first affected them? (Luke 24: 37.) What fur- 
ther evidence was essential to fully establish their faith in his 
resurrection? (Luke 24: 41-43.) Did he, or did he not, up- 
braid them on this occasion? (Mark 16: 14.) Did Jesus 
salute this company twice, or does the salutation of verse 21 
belong to another occasion? What was the mission which 
Christ now committed to his disciples? (John 17: 8; 
2Tim, 2: 2.) 

How can a man discern between those who are, and those 
who are not, true subjects of God’s renewing grace? (vs. 22, 
28.) Give instances of this discernment (Acts 5: 3; 8: 23). 
What testimony did Thomas hear beyond that given to the 
other disciples? (vs. 24, 25.) What evidence had they re- 
ceived which Thomas had not? Did Thomas manifest 
greater unbelief than the others? How much longer than 
the others did Thomas suffer grief in Christ’s death? (v. 26.) 
How do we know the peculiar intensity of this suffering? 
(John 11: 16.) What.is the ground of all our needless fears? 
What privilege does Jesus offer every honest inquirer after him? 
(v. 27.) Did Thomas need all the evidence which he thought 
he required? (vy. 28.) How may we be more blessed than any 
of the disciples? (v.29.) Why has God preserved in the inspired 
record so much testimony to the resurrection of Christ? (vs. 
30, 31.) How do we know that Jesus abode in the flesh 
after his resurrection? (Luke 24: 39.) How then can you 
account for the suddenness of his appearances and dis- 
appearances? (Consider Acts 8: 39.) How do you account 
for his entrance where doors were closed? (Consider Acts 
12:10.) What peculiar sanctity attaches to Sunday evening 
as a season for the assembling of Jesus’ disciples? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Why is the evening described so 
fully? 2. How many doors were there? 3. What were the 
disciples afraid that the Jews would do? 4. How long was 
it since the disciples last met? 5. What new things could 
they tell about Jesus? 6. What new things about Jesus may 
Christians te]l when they meet? 7. Repeat Jesus’ words oc- 
curring thrice in the lesson. 8. How did Jesus convince the 
disciples? 9. What work does Jesus send us to do? 10. 
How is our work like Christ’s work? ' 11. What new life did 
Jesus breathe into his disciples? 12. What did Jesus say 
about remitting sins and about retainingsins? 13, Explain to 
remit sins, and to retain sins. 14. State the writer’s purpose 
in noticing Thomas’s absence. 15. Give the conversation be- 
tween Thomas and the others. 16. From Thomas’s remarks, 
what kind of sight did he think that the others had of Jesus? 
17. Why are incredulous men better witnesses of a fact? 18. 
What facts show that Jesus died? 19. What facts show that 
Jesus rose again to life? 20. How does “eight days” signify 
a week? 21. Why did the disciples meet again the next 
Sunday? 22. When Jesus revealed Thomas's mind, what 
did Thomas think? 23. Explain the full meaning of Thomas’s 
confession. 24. What led Thomas to believe? 25. What 
benediction does Jesus here pronounce on believers? 26. 
What two purposes does John name for writing his book ? 
27. What persons are meant by “ye” in the last verse? 28. 
How does the close of this lesson appear as the natural close 
of the book ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What were Jesus’ first words? 
2. How many times are these words found in our lesson? 3. 
When were the disciples glad? 4. In what words did 
Tnomas state his belief? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Doors WERE SrRut.—Except when an assembly was 
expected, the outer door is always shut; and the porter, called 
by the knock, asks “Who?” and waits for the answer. The 
porter opens to him whose voice he knows, and generally to 
no one eise (see John 10:3, where a more inclusive case is 
mentioned )—except on special orders from the master of the 
house. The outer door once passed, the doors within, leading 
to the general apartments, may usually be passed without 
ceremony, even if they are not standing open. But in a 
modern house, “the doors” that were “shut” for fear of inter- 
ruption, would be first the outer door leading to-the outer 
court, and then one (and perhaps more) door leading to the 
place of conference. The plural number, “doors,” has an 
exact significance. In the verse in which this phrase occurs, 
the “evening,” although inserted of course to mark the time, 
gives an additional reason ‘for shutting the doors: The Old 
Testament gives some examplés of pretty rough gatherings 
about the door of @ house at evening.’ “Until quite recently, 
in the cities of Palestine; it was dangerous to be out of doors 
after nightfall, not to mention the danger of being taken to 
the lock-up if found in the street without a lantern. The 
shutting of the doors at evening—shutting them fast till 





ably present when Jesus first entered their assembly? How 


morning—was the rule throughout the cities Jt may be 
a mos er ‘ ie ecclesia 
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noted that the “evening” J here marks the end of the pay 
Yet the Oriental versions, were it not for the context, might 
be called ambiguous; for the word for “evening” is the same 
that is perpetually, though not exclusively, used for the even- 
ing which precedes (or begins, sometimes) the day. 

PEACE BE Unto You.—This is the present ordinary form of 
friendly salutation in the East, which one may hear mariy times 
in the day; and which, in the popular mouth, means little 
more than a wish for success or for good health. How deep 
the significance of this friendly salutation may be here, the 
circumstances will show better than any comment. But its 
repetition, after the joyous surprise of the disciples, bears out 
the view that it is to be looked at as in form a salutation. 
Just so would a modern Oriental repeat the salutation, after 
the first manifestation of surprise at his unlooked-for appear- 
ance; and after this repetition the two friends thus meeting 
would embrace and kiss each other on both cheeks. 

He BkREAtTHED ON THEM.—Doubtless the explanation of 
this symbol, in its earliest significance, is to be sought in the 
figurative expressions of the Old Testament. In the East at 
present, except where the symbol is used ecclesiastically, on 
the supposed authority of this passage, it seems to be a means 
of incantation or supposed supernatural medication, and con- 
fined to the quacks. But “blasting,” as the breath, or the 
result of the breath, of the divine wrath, or of the evil powers, 
has a basis in the primitive ideas of many a people outside of 
the Orient. The biast of the Almighty’s nostrils was terrible 
+o the imagination of the old Hebrews; but even our Ameri- 
can aboriginals, and the savage tribes of Africa, have feared 
pernicious blasts from other spirits than those of deadly winds. 

Arter Eicrt Days.—It need scarcely be said that this, 
in Oriental parlance, was an exact week. The form of ex- 
pression is commonly laid to the charge of a loose way of 
reckoning, and it is so partly. But in reading the Oriental 
calendars and astronomical rules, one sees also another reason, 
which amounts to the same thing, substantially, as the basis 
for our rules of carrying in compound addition. The first 
day of the week is “one day,” or “day [number] one,” as 
those count it who wish to bring the phrase nearer the Eng- 
lish idiom than the facts fully bear out. Now, one week from 
this time would be “eight days,” or “day [number] eight,” 
in the attempted Anglicism. ‘Still, that class of cases does not 
cover this case, but only furnishes an analogy for it. “ After 
eight days” means strictly, “eight days after,” just as the 
German “before eight days” 





means “eight days before” ; and 
it was custom that made the phrase stand for an exact week, 
or a real interval of seven days. 

Excerr I sHacu See... vTire Print or THE Narrs.—It is 
not to be understood that Thomas meant literally to insist on 
satisfying himself by the proofs he mentions; but the expres- 
sions are to be considered as hyperbolical, ~ttne actual force 
of his statement being, “I cannot believe you.” Just as we 
do, the Orientals continually use such strong forms of speech, 
with no idea of evet following them olit liteKatl¥'t case the 
event should proye other than they suppose.: Comparisons 
- with modern expressions can hardly be drawn without seem- 
ing to be irreverent. All that was intended is shown in verse 
29: “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed.’ Thomas 
never meant more thas that he would be convinced by seeing; 
but he considered. seeing a hallucination in the past and a 
delusion for the future. 
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George Eliot. Suggestions for clubs and private reading. By Celia P. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Frank Stockton is the latest fashion in fiction, and 
he is accordingly followed in the “drawing-rooms” of 
Canada, the parlors of the United States, and the railway 
book-stalls of Britain. Mr. Stockton is a bright man; 
“sometimes,” as a semi-Americanized German used to 
say of a friend, “he have idee;” he invents new situa- 
tions and absurd catastrophes; and he writes in that 
quictly sly style which is the principal characteristic of 
Mark Twain. . Let us read, laugh at, and praise his clever 
stories, but not forget, meanwhile, that he stands on the 
wrong side of the line which separates mere fun from 
literary humor. A couple of neat volumes, trimly bound 
in olive-green, include twenty-one of Stockton’s short 
stories, the now-celebrated problem, The Lady, or the 
Tiger? leading all the rest, as it deserves to. 

The literary workmanship of Mr, Brander Matthews— 
another of the young American story-tellers who are at 
present so enviously watched by English purveyors of 
magazine ‘‘ padding ”—is better than that of Mr. Stock- 
ton, though Mr. Matthews lacks Mr. Stoekton’s origi- 
nality. He is capable of inventing fresh and interesting 
plots, and he prefers telling a story to the mere analyzing 
of unimportant characters. His workmanship is that of 
a miscellaneous man of letters who can write a story well, 
rather than that of a genius or creative force in fiction. 
With this somewhat important reservation, praise may 
be given to the six stories contained in_A Secret of the 
Sea, ete. It were well if all our younger literary artisans 
would use the English language as carefully as does 
Mr. Matthews. 

‘It is now some twenty years since Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps wrote that most powerful of stories of life 
in a New England factory-town, called The Tenth of 
January. Mrs. Harding Davis had anticipated, but 
hardly equaled, her success; and since that time other 
writers have found pathos, humor, and character-pictures 
in the grim life of operatives, here or in other countries. 
Working-men’s and working-women’s experiences form 
the principal theme of eight stories by Mrs. Lillie Chace 
Wyman, grouped under the title of Poverty Grass. Mrs, 
Wyman lacks Miss Phelps’s strength; though she de- 
lineates low life in stronger fashion than the life of the 
well-to-do classes. Poverty and suffering, heroism and 
homely virtues, form the background of her tales. Her 
plan is to trace the ideal in the real, and she is success- 
ful; the stories have an individuality of their own, and 
were worth telling. Mrs. Wyman succeeds in her bald 
descriptions ; where she fails is in the art whereby those 
descriptions might have been given.a permanent literary 
form. But the pathos in her stories is effective in touch- 
ing the hearts of her readers, who ought to be moved 
thereby to try to better the moral and social condition of 
the ill-born, ill-bred, and ill-housed adults and children 
of our swarming manufacturing towns. 

There is no pathos in the latest book by Miss Phelps 
herself. Burglars in Paradise contains nothing but brisk 





*Stockton’s Stories : 


First series, The Lady, or the Tiger? and 
Other Stories, pp. iii 


01 ; Second Series, The C ‘hristmas W reck, and 
Other Stories, pp. . Each 7h) <544 inches, cloth. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25. 
A Secret of the Sea, ete. By Brander Matthews. 74% x54 inches, 
cloth, pp. vii, 220. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00. 
Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chace Wyman. 734x5 arabes, cloth, pp. 







ix, 320. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $ 

Burglars in Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart “benond Riverside 
Paper Series.) 7444 inches, paper, pp. 220. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, Price, 50 cents. 

‘Gloria Victis!’’ A romance. By Ossip Schubin. From the Ger- 
zen by Mary Maxwell. 6x5 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 319. New York: 

William 8. Gottsberger. Price, cents. 


St. John's Eve, and Other Stories. By Lig Aer Vasilievitch 
es, 





Translated from the Russian by Isabel F 744x5 incl 
cloth, pp: 388) «New York : ‘Thomas:Y. Ghee hee. $1.25, 


writing and rollicking fun. It is a sequel to An Old 
Maid’s Paradise, but may be read by itself. As it was 
written, apparently, for mere amusement, it need be read 
with no higher object’ in view. In art, it is nearer the 
stories of Mr. Stockton or Mark Twain than those of 
Mr. Aldrich or Mr. Warner; but Miss Phelps’s readers 
are well aware of the fact that she is one of the most 
irregular of our writers; one who follows her literary 
moods whithersoever they may lead her. 

There seems to be no great advantage in introducing 
to American readers the German novelist, Ossip Schubin. 
“Gloria Victis,” aromance by Schubin, translated by Mary 
Maxwell, is, at any rate, a book which readers can afford 
to pass by; for it is sensational, scrappy, and unwhole- 
some in tone, though the moral convictions of the author 
are not shown by it to be low. Furthermore, the trans- 
lation reads like a school-girl’s exercise in “German into 
English.” So long as readers must—or will—pass by so 
many great and true books, there is no reason for wast- 
ing time over novels that increase neither their happiness 
nor their mental acquirements. 

Messrs. Crowell & Co.’s series of translations from 
Russian literature is continued in St. John’s Eve, the 
second volume in their selection of Gogol’s principal 
works. Five short stories make up this book, of which 
the first gives it the title. Of the five, The Portrait is 
the best; for it shows how Gogol was preparing the way 
for Tourguéneff’s art as well as for Tolstoi’s cruder 
strength in description. Two things interest us in Rus- 
sian literature: the unfamiliar life described, and the 
terse literary manner, which neglects few details, and yet 
describes them without waste of words. In both these 
elements Gogol is inferior to Tourguéneff; his more way- 
ward genius refused the rigid methods of his greater suc- 
cessor; and sometimes, as in The Portrait, he reminds 
one of Hoffman, or some of the romancers of other na- 
tions than Russia; as elsewhere he suggests Jean Paul 
Richter. These scattered stories, from several sources, 
illustrate the characteristics which have already made 
Russian literature an achievement as well as a promise; - 
but they must be judged neither too severely—for they 
are but crude beginnings—nor too enthusiastically ; for 
they lack the finish and fullness which the best litera- 
ture, old or new, always shows. 





The literature of the labor question grows apace. In 
books and periodicals, in pamphlets and newspapers, it 
is discussed in all its phases, and by writers of every 


grade of dbility. Much of the ablest discussion of the 


question comes from ministers of different denomina- 
tions; while college professors, by their industrial writ- 
ings, sometimes show that they are by no means obnox- 
ious to the old charge of being doctrinaires merely. Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins, is a college instruc- 
tor who has thoroughly studied the theme, and brings to 
it learning, intelligence, and sympathy. By far the most 
important contribution he has yet made to it is his last 
volume, The Labor Movement in America, a book which 
capitalist, laborer, or friend- of society, cannot afford to 
ignore. Dr. Ely profoundly believes that there is a true 
and good element in trades-unions, labor organizations, 
and strikes; but he steadily and ably urges all classes to 
live and act according to the principles of social welfare, 
manly generosity, and Christian theory and practice. 
Accordingly, he has been denounced or ridiculed by 
some extreme political economists of the let-alone policy, 
who certainly are not more careful students or more wise 
counsellors than he. Without subscribing to all the 
author’s conclusions, these chapters may be commended. 
They comprise in themselves a reasonably full and 
timely history of labor and co-operation in the United 
States, with fruitful suggestions to rich and poor, enthu- 
siasts and indifferentists. Against agrarianism and revo- 
lutionary socialism Dr. Ely battles bravely and effec- 
tively ; and extremists on both sides may well learn wis- 
dom from one who avoids both the tyranny of wealth 
and the tyranny of nihilistic destruction of, human soci- 
ety.—If we would be able to understand and meet the 
labor problems of the present and the future, we must 
educate our men and women to think rightly on the sub- 
ject. One help in this direction is proffered in-the Rey. 
Dr. George M. Steele’s Outline Study of Political Economy, 
a book recommended for, and issued in, the course of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Dr. Steele 
writes compactly and readably, after sound study; and 
his manual is one of the best arranged of the briefer 
treatises on economics. In the critical question of pro- 
tection versus free trade, Dr. Steele states both sides, and 
then sums up in favor of protection, thereby tending to 
neutralize, in some degree, the prevalent free-trade 
teaching of our leading colleges. (The Labor Move- 
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New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50.— 

Outline Study of Political Economy. 7} X 53 inches, 

cleth, pp. xvi, 195. New York: Chautauqua Press, 
Price, 60 cents,) 


Major Ben: Perley Poore, of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, was for many years well known in northern New 
England as the Washington correspondent of The Bos- 
ton Journal, of which “ Perley’s” letters and despatches 
formed the most readable part. Having retired from the 
active work of his profession, he is writing his reminis- 
cences, of which some interesting chapters appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly a few years ago. The first vol- 


ume of Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National |. 


Metropolis covers the period from the presidency of J. Q. 


Adams to that of Buchanan, and is packed full of read-. 


able information and gossip, personal, political, and so- 
cial. Major Poore has for years been as familiar a figure 
in the Capitol as any Senator or Representative; his 
memory is capacious, and his style is pleasant. His book 
is not only an agreeable collection of memories, but also 
a valuable contribution to American social history. The 
numerous illustrations were probably necessary to the 
success of a “subscription book ;” but some would have 
been thankful for their omission. (9} < 64 inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 547. Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 
Sold by subscription.) 


Two delightful books for children of all ages over ten 
are The Children of Old Park’s Tavern by Frances A. 
Humphrey, and Jo’s Opportunity by Lucy C. Lillie. The 
former gives a vivid picture of child-life in New England, 
in the halcyon days of Daniel Webster, when children 
took much the same interest as they now do in the move- 
ments of the older people aroundthem. A bright, breezy 
little book, it will be charming to read aloud in the even- 
ing. . Mrs. Lillie’s gift in depicting simple, well-bred 
girls is acknowledged to be unique, and the tendency of 
her stories is always pure and elevating. Through the 
patient Christian effort of Faith Emerson, little untaught 
Jo Markham is led to a useful life, and finds her “ oppor- 
‘tunity.” This book should be in every Sunday-school 
library. (Children of Old Park’s Tavern, 7 < 5 inches, 
pp. 284. Price, $1.00.—Jo’s Opportunity, 6} 5 inches, 
illustrated, pp..75. . Price, $1.00. New York: Harper 
and Brothers.) 





No one who has read the touching story of A Short 
Life, or the beautiful little book called Jackanape# will 
fail to be glad that their lamented author, the late Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing, left one or two other books for children 
which are a precious legacy. Mary’s Meadow is indeed 
lovely, with a charm which will penetrate not the chil- 
dren’s hearts only, but equally captivate their parents and 
aunties. Originally published in a London child’s maga- 
zine, it set little fingers in three kingdoms to gardening, 
and sowing seeds in waste places; and it has a similar 
work before it, we trust, in America. (8} X 6 inches, 
illustrated, pp. 96. New York and London: E. and 
J.B. Young & Co. English price, 1s.) 


All girls who have read Hester Lenox and Quiet Cor- 
ners will be pleased to hear that Howe Benning has 
written another book, Hope Reed’s Upper Windows. The 


charm of this author’s work is in its suggestiveness, the | 


story carrying its winsome lessons to the reader, un- 
weighted by any obvious preaching. Addressing itself to 
the large class of young women who, having finished 
their school days, are looking out for something to do in 
the wider field of social life, this book has a mission of 
its own, and will find its niche. (74> 5 inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 304, New York: American Tract Society. 
Price, $1.25.) 


One of the strongest and most attractive temperance 
stories of the period comes from the practised pen of 
Mrs, Julia McNair Wright. In the Making of a Man, the 
principal characters are a tramp who believes in total absti- 
nence, and a lad whose home—with himself and the tramp 
as its only occupants—is swept down-stream on a whirling 
Ohio flood. The story is both fresh and original, and is 
likely to do good. (74 X 5 inches, frontispiece, pp. 326. 
New York: The National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. Price, $1.25.) 


: The lad at home must havesomething todo. Shall he 
try Entertainments in Chemistry? His mother usually ob- 
jects, on the score of probable accident. It would be a very 
stupid set of young people who could blunder into peril, or 
who should fail to find amusement, in following the experi- 
ments given in Mr. Harry W. Tyler’s book with the above 
title, It would make an excellent introductory text-book 





for the home class in chemistry. (7} < 4} inches, pp. 79. 
Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


Those of us who, like Amanda B. Harris, were once 
pupils in the old-fashioned district school, will find famil- 
iar associations revived in her Old School-Days, which 
possesses a more decided interest for adults than for chil- 
dren. The children of to-day, if they read it, will per- 
ceive, by contrast, the superior good fortune of their lot. 
(6 X 4} inches, illustrated, pp. 109. Chicago: Interstate 
Publishing Co. Price, 60 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Vermont, state, at Chester..........ccccccseccrscseses secees October 25-27 
Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Hamilton.......October 26-28 
Massachusetts, state, (triennial,) at Springfield....October 28, 29 


Manitoba, Canada, at Brandon,..........0000 seseseeeees November 1-3 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.......06csesesceses November 3, 4 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............ November}3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown.........cescesssees November 10, 11 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 


Among the Russians proper there is as yet no Sunday- 
school work ; but among the Germans in Russia there is 
much activity and genuine interest manifested. This is 
well attested in a recent letter to the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association from the Baroness von Hahn. She says: 

“Time goes on and brings changes in earthly things ; 
but his kingdom, praise to him our Master and Saviour, 
is not diminishing, but advancing everywhere. The 
interest you took in the little beginnings of our Sunday- 
school at Riga has been badly repaid by our not giving 
you the yearly report of its development. Notwithstand- 
ing, you remained faithful and true to us, and The Sun- 
day School Times came regularly, and gave us pleasure, 
counsel, and comfort. Changes came on, and you were 
not informed, through carelessness of ours, to alter the 
address. Therefore The Sunday School Times never 
reached us lately. Perhaps they were returned to you, 
and you disposed of this precious gift to the benefit of 
some other town. By being slow, we lost our privilege. 

‘‘ But our debt toward you weighs heavily on our con- 
sciences; and I will try to-day to remove it, in some 
respect, in giving you an account of the fast development 
of the Sunday-school in Riga in the last years. 

“You remember that the beginning was quite small, 
only in private rooms with the friends interested to take 
a sharein the work. Afterwards, the number of children 
growing fast, public-school rooms were kindly opened 
on Sundays for our purpose, and children and teachers 
gathered first in one large public-school room, then in 
two, three, and four, Each Sunday they were closely 
filled. At Christmas our congregation gathered round a 
Christmas-tree in a very large hall, so that the parents 
of our little ones could join us, and partake of the Scrip- 
ture reading and singing we have on Christmas eve. 

“Twice the hall sufficed; the third year we were 
obliged to solicit the opening of a still larger place, the 
number of children having so prodigiously increased ; and 
then it was that we entered the first time into church. 

“Tn summer, 1882, it was a sad trial that befell our 
Sunday-school, as our leader,—the soul of the work,— 
Baron Hahn, became ill, and there was no one to take 
his place, even if friends helped, in these sad days. The 
night before he was called from us to his heavenly home, 
he asked the chief head of the church in Riga, General 
Superintendent Girgensohn, to take his place as leader 
of the Sunday-school, knowing him to be a true believer, 
with a loving heart for the little ones. It was quite a 
legacy, and as such received, and considered, and faith- 
fully managed by the chosen follower from the first day 
till the present. 

“By the influence of this new leader the churches 
opened for good for our Sunday-school. We left the 
public-school rooms, and gathered first in a smaller 
church, and then in the Cathedral, where the teaching 
takes place presently. Our Lord’s blessing was, and is 
still, with our dear Sunday-school. Children and teach- 
ers grow not tired to hear and to speak out the good news 
of Christ; and more than a thousand and some hundred 
children are gathering every Sunday in church. 

“One day in June there is a going in the woods with 
the whole congregation. Service is held out of doors; 
coffee and cakes are distributed to the children. After- 
wards, two or three ladies join these groups, and games 
get on. Betwixt, are gatherings to sing hymns, or to 
hear stories told from some friend standing on a 
prominence. 


“The library founded by the gift coming from America, 





by your kind intermittance, is prospering well. There 
were eight hundred books, and friends helped to more. 
A clothing club has begun, too, as well as a station for 
ailing children on the seaside, where our Sunday-school 
children are considered as the first to have a claim, 

“A lady las the supervision of the library, another of 
the clothing, a third of the money, one other more of the 
books and newspapers for the teachers. Four ladies are re- 
sponsible for general order in every branch. A deaconess 
is going to see after the sick children in their homes, 

“T was obliged to leave Riga two years ago, but have 
been continually in connection with the leader and the 
teachers of our Sunday-school. General Superintendent 
Girgensohn, residing Kirchstrasse 18 Petersburger Vor- 
stadt Riga, the friend who took my husband’s place as 
leader, is still at work, and praises the Lord to have called 
him to this work. I cannot name the number of teachers 
or of children, of last winter, but I know they have not 
diminished. 

“These are the tidings I wanted to give to you who 
took such interest in our work from the beginning. You 
will join in our thanksgiving about God’s blessing it like 
that; pray join likewise in our prayers that it may go on 
and be a blessing for life and eternity.” 

But while Russian children are shut out, the phenome- 
nal progress of Japan opens the door of the Sunday-school 
to eager ears of heathen children. Many mission- 
aries consider Yokohama as the most important point 
in the entire mission field. The Sunday-school work 
there, reaches beyond the children; for the parents flock 
about the doors and windows of the school-houses to 
gather up the crumbs that fall from the tables spread for 
their little ones. 

Encouraging news comes from Spain and Spanish 
America, At San Miguel the schools are progressing; at 
Caracas a second school is established, and at Tarragona 
a new school has also been formed. Tarragona is an 
ancient seaport city of Spain, on the Mediterranean. It 
has a population of eighteen thousand, and is the capital 
city of the province of the same name. It is a rich field, 
and the work seems to have found a firm lodgment there. 

Bohemia also reports progress in her schools already 
in operation, and the prospects are bright for expansion 
and increased activity. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—A noteworthy illustration of the possibility of punctu- 
ality on the part of the superintendent, and of fidelity on 
the part of the pastor, is given in the following statement 
by the Rey. Dr. Charles F, Deems, of New York City: 
“Professor George W. Pettit has been for seven years 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Church of 
the Strangers in the city of New York. He resides 
nearly three miles from the church, During his incum- 
bency he has never been absent froma single session of 
the school, and has never been one minute late. It may 
be added that never but once has he'opened the school 
without the presence of the pastor (when the pastor was 
in the city); and it may also be added that the pastor’s 
residence is a mile and a half from the church. The 
school meets at nine o’clock in the morning. Perhaps 
there are very many such instances of punctuality 
among American Sunday-schools; if so, would it not 
be encouraging to have them reported in The Sunday 
School Times?” 


MISSIONS. 


—It would really seem that the movement of Jews in 
Southeastern Europe toward Christianity, under the influ- 
ence of the writings of Joseph Rabinowitsch, and as 
edited and supplemented by Professor Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipzig, is more general, and of greater significance, than 
anything of its kind since the days of the apostles. This 
movement has already been referred to in these columns, 
It is a noteworthy fact, that, in correspondence with this 
movement among the Jews toward Christianity, there is 
a revival of zeal among European Christians for the in- 
gathering of Jews. Especially is this spirit manifested 
among the younger theologians of the European conti- 
nent; and it is assiduously nurtured at several of the 
great universities. And now there is a movement for 
the establishing of a seminary at Leipzig for the special 
training of missionary workers among the Jews. The 
venerable Professor Franz Delitzsch, who has been at the 
fore-front of such work for fifty years, and who is counted 
the first living Christian authority in the realm of Jew- 
ish learning, has consented to take the direction ofthis 
seminary. One of the prominent co-workers in this 
movement is Jechiel Lichtenstein, an eminent scholar, 
who is a converted Jew from Moldavia, and who is the 
author of the commentary on Delitzsch’s Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament. He is declared by 
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Delitzsch to be the best type of a teacher 
for such a seminary as the one proposed. 
An appeal in behalf of this new under- 
taking is issued, bearing the signatures of 
eminent university professors from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, and Norway, 
together with high officials in church and 
state from the German Empire. The move- 
ment itself is under the immediate over- 
sight and direction of the Judaic Institute 
of Leipzig, at the head of which stands 
Professor Delitzsch. The American sec- 
retary of this Institute is the Rev. Dr. H. 
V. Hilprecht, whose address is 4119 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia; and to him any con- 
tributions in its aid may be forwarded. 


GENERAL. 

—Hardly any single educational institu- 
tion which could be named is so thoroughly 
and distinctively American, and so ex- 
plicitly a representative outgrowth of the 
national needs of the hour, as the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, in 
Virginia. The purpose of this institution 
is to supply colored teachers for the com- 
mon schools of the South, and to plant a 
Christian civilization among the Indians. 
Its method includes industrial, mental, 
and moral training, combined. Already 
some 600 of its graduates, and 250 of its 
undergraduates, are at the work of teaching. 
About 750 pupils are now in the school. 
This institution has won the confidence and 
secured the co-work of intelligent friends 
of the African race, and of the Indian, 
both south and north, to a remarkable 
degree. The origin and the upbuilding 
of this institution are due in a peculiar 
sense to its Principal and its best known 
advocate, General 8. C. Armstrong. It is, 
in fact, the embodiment of his practical 
wisdom, his matchless zeal, his untiring 
energy, and his self-denying spirit of 
Christian love. The Hampton Institute 
is General Armstrong, and General Arm- 
strong is the Hampton Institute. Just 
now the burden of Hampton Institute is 
the fact that General Armstrong is pros- 
trated by severe illness; and the chiefest 
cause »f General Armstrong’s continued 
illness is the fact that Hampton Tnstitite 
has more of a burden than it, or than he, 
is able to bear. It is because of this state 
of things that theré is an uprising of the 
triends of General Armstrong and of 
Hampton Institute; d¥ of him who is ‘that 
institution, in a common and earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of the burdened Institute, 
and of its over-burdened Principal. This 
appeal—signed immediately by Mr. Elbert 
B. Monroe, President of the Board of 
Trustees—is joined in, with hearty accom- 
panying words, by the venerable Mark 
Hopkins of Williams College; Bishops 
Doane of Albany and Henry C. Potter of 
New York; Presidents Anderson of Roches- 
ter University, and Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins; the Quaker poet, John G. Whittier; 
Drs. Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, 
and W. N. McVickar. The call is for an 
endowment of $500,000, in order to put 
the institution beyond the contingency of 
a single life. But the more immediate 
want of the institution is for $10,000 for 
the year’s current expenses, and $20,000 
for permanent necessary improvements. 
The appeal to the public is made without 
the knowledge of General Armstrong; but 
the knowledge of hearty and liberal re- 
sponses to this appeal ought to be made 
known to him in such measure and so 
promptly as to be a means of physical and 
spiritual uplifting to him, in his longing 
love for the welfare of this institution. 
Céntributions largé Or small, in response to 


this appeal, may’ be forwarded to Messrs. 
‘James’ M. Brown, 59 Wall Street, 


New 
York; General G. F. B. Marshall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; Robert C. Ogden, 
Philadelphia; or F. N, Gilman, treasurer, 
Hampton, Virginia. 








fe trait of the author. 
‘ea 12mo, $1.00, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
— without it. 





_ SPECIAL NOTICES. e.My 


"The ‘Lady’ s Pictorial (London) says: “The 
Prince of Wales is well known as a connoisseur in 
verfumes, and has taken a great liking to Lund- 
»0rg’s Kdenia, The jeune. sse doree, or Shall we say the 
‘Young England Party,’ will no doubt follow his ex- 
ample, and Edenia w ill be all the rage this season.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
_Re-opens Sept. 13. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Prince ipal. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.,240™° 


Young z Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. _ For 
circulars address the Prin.,’ Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS 
A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
, Vassar, and Smith colleges, Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Sooners Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


OUGHTON ‘SEMINARY 


RB YOUNG ee es 








* LINTON, 
26th year. Advantages hod dl Send for 
illustrated catalogue. A. G. BENEDICYP. 


“STAMMERING”’ 


And ata x Fermanenty Cured by 
ff E.S. JOHMNSTO 
Institute : 1th P and Spring Garden Streets, Philada. 
“ This is to certify that I can heartily commend Prof. 
Johnston’s system of curing stammering and stutter- 
ing having witnessed the remarkable resultsattending 
his treatment. attention was first drawn to the 
1 work he is ye by statements in the. Public 
Sas made on Mr. Geo. W. Childs’s personal knowl- 
edge of him and his cures.’ 
_JOHN G. RK. Mc ELROY, Prof. University of Penna. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TARAS BULBA. By Nikowar V.Gocou. With 
Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 


GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Ernest Dupuy. Sketches of the Life 
and Works of Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With por- 
traits. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, 

ST. JOHIN’S EVE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
From “ Evenings at the Farm” and “ St. Petersburg 
Stories.” By NIKOLAI V.GoGoL, 12mo, $1.25, 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Fropor M. 
DosToy EVSKY. 12mo0, $1.50. 

“The readers of Turgenief and of Tolstoi must now 
add Dostoyevsky to their list, if they wish to under- 
stand the reasons for the supremacy of the Russians 
in modern fiction.’—W. D. Howells, in Harper's 
Monthly for September. 

STORIES FROM LIFE. By Saran K. Boiron, 
author of “ Poor Boys who Became Famous,” “ Girls 
who Became Famous,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

ba LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

Professor Ricuarp T. Ery. 12mo, $1.50. 

Although Professor Ely has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Harper's Monthly and other periodicals 
upon similar topics, he has not heretofore written any 
complete treatise on the great social question such as 
he now offers to the public, as the result of long and 
careful study of a subject upon which he is acknowl- 
edged to be an authority ; and his book will doubtless 
become a standard work of reference to those who 
discuss this question in the future. 

SILENT TIMES. A book to ha A in reading the 
Bible into lite. By the Rev. MILLER, D.D. 
12mo, $1.25. 

MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH ewe i 
Thoughts by JoserH Roux, I2mo, gilt top, $1.2 
Translated from the French by Isabel F. Ha) pgood.. 

GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
SaRAH K. BOLTON. Lives of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
George Eliot, Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Rosa’ Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Maria 
Mitchell, and other eminent women. .Companion 
book to “ Poor Boys who Became Famous.” 12mo, 
with portraits, $1. 50. 

THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jax, the 
author of “ Birchwood” and “ Fitch Club.” 12mo, 
$1.25. 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY, ND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES, Translated from 
the Danish and German by Mary J. SaFFORD. 
With new and original illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. 12mo, $1.50. 

BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By 
Lypia Hoyt FarMER, Livesof Agamemnon, Julius 
Ceesar, Charlemagne, F erick the Great, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Robert B¥ace, Napoleon, and other 
heroes of historicfame. Fully illustrated with por- 
traits and numerous engravings. 12mo, $1.50. 

IN PERILS OFT. By W.H.DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A book of daring adventures and heroic deeds by 
soldiers, sailors, ‘travelers, and men of renown, in 
various parts of the world. 12mo, fully illustrated, 


THOMAS ¥, CROWELL & CO, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Conclusion of the 73d Volume. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MACAZINE 


(No, 438) 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1886. 


CONTAINS: 


The Literary Movement in New York. 

By GrEorcrE PARSONS LATHROP. With Sixteen Illus- 
trations, including a Frontispiece Engraving repre- 
senting a group‘At the Author’s Club ;” 

Halloween: 

In Treland, in Scotland, and at Sea. By WILLIAM 
SHARP. Richly illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL, 
E, F, BREWTNALL, and R. W. MACBETH ; 

How I Formed My Salon. 

By Madame JuLIETTE ADAM. With a Portrait and 
other Illustrations ; 

A Plea for the Grassy Road. 

By WILLIAM HAMILTON GiBsOoN. Illustrated by the 
Author ; 

. Their Pilgrimage. Part VIII. 
( Conclusion.) 
(THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC.) 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART; 

Springhaven. Part VIII. 

By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated by ALFRED PaR- 

SONS and FREDERICK BARNARD; 
Our Coast-guard,. 
(THE REVENUE MARINE SERVICE.) 

By Lieut. W. G. Ross, U.S. R. M. Fully Illustrated; 

Co-operation among English Work °-~—:nen 

By A. H. D. ACKLAND; 


The American Cowboy. - 
By JosEPH NiIMMoO, Jun.; 


Hints on Speech-making, 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


The Tragic Story of Binz, 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD: 
The Tragedy of the Mouffetic 
An Episode of the Khedive Ismail’s Reign. 
WIN DE LEon; 
Poems 
By PritiP BouRKE MARSTON, CHARLES W. COLE- 
MAN, Jun., and FRANCES L. MAcE; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Our Undue Exaltation of Wealth ; the Premium upon 
Dishonesty. — Edward Everett Hale’s Portrait of 
Washington.—Reminiscences of Old New. York.— 
The Strikes and Anarchist Massacres.—_A Sermon 
of Content. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEaw HOWE LLs. 
Thomas Hardy’s “'The'Mayor of Casterbridge.”— 
Some Recent Spanish Fiction.—Verga’s “I Mala- 
voglia.”—"* Misfits and Remnants.”—Two Notable 
Biographies: Life of Judge Richard Reid; Auto- 
biography of Cassius M. Clay. | 


Monthly Becord of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
—— —~< 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.........000ccseeee+0$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY... epletnonsenige, Sue 
HARPER’S BAZAR...... sccscsccste Se00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... ....... 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One 
Number a week for 52 weeks)...........15.00 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, or will 
be begun with the current number, 


Jas- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents, 


Published by HARPER & & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








Wf AYOUNG WOMAN'S NOTION. 
By MARY E. McDOWELL. 

Cc A daintilvy bound, beautifully printed and 
illustrated book designed to interest young 

T girls in Christian temperance work through a 
well-written story. Price, 50cents. Address 

U The Union Signal, 
y | vo La Salle St., | Chicago. __ 





HE BooK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $l a year. Each num- 

ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
ete. Sample copy. 10 cts. .CharlesScribner’sSons, N.Y. 





OOK BUYERS need to see the handsome new 

} illustrated catalogue of The Century Co.’s publi- 

cations. Write for it to 
THE cays ce., 

Union Square, N. ¥. 


PAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL L Catalogue 
44 Free. Library books, Scripture text ares, 





and supplies of all kinds. The most com: 
list ever tesned retail and Le et prices. 
GOODENOUGH & W' 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a 


CHRISTIANS AS GENTLE-FOLK. 
(The Rev. Robert Tuck, in The Sunday School 
Teacher.) 

How apparently hopeless a thing it is 
to make our rough Sunday-school lads- 
gentle-men, and our rough girls gentle- 
women! : For we do not mean giving the 
children a surface polish of fine manners, 
or teaching them the elaborate and often 
foolish details of social etiquette. All 
that we count of small importance. Only 
of value, indeed, after the real foundation 
work has been done. When we say that 

“good manhood” includes the “ gentle- 
man,” we are thinking of the culture of 
self-control, of considerateness, of patience, 
of all those graces and forces of character 
which have been included in the term 
“passive graces.” For of this we are 
quite sure, when the “grace of God” is 
given free scope to work in any heart or 
in any life, it always makes people meek, 
quiet-minded, gentle. It neither destroys 
nor damps energy, but it does give a man’s 
life the tone which comes alone out of 
abiding, pervading, ever-ruling thought- 
fulness for others. If the true “ gentle- 
man” must be described in a single 
sentence, it shall be this: “ He looks. not 
on his own things only, but also on the 
things of others.” 

But there is another idea of the gentle- 
man to which we direct attention. True 
gentleness is exactly this: Power held in 
control. It is not weakness: it is strength 
well ruled ; energy firmly in hand... . 

What a frightful power is in that great 
Nasmyth steam-hammer! Smoothly it 
glides upwards, and then comes down with”. 
. bang that moulds the great bars of heated 
iron into the shapes which the workman 
pleases to direct. But it is as gentle as-it 
is strong. Its power is in good control. 
We place a nut beneath it, and it shall 
crack the shell so gently that even the 
skin of the kernel shall not be broken. 
The hammer is, as it were, a gentle-man. 

Now, that is included in the good man- 
hood and good womanhood which we have 
to culture in our children. We want 
them to become, in the exercise of all wise 
self-restraints, gentle-men and _ gentle- 
women, And as embraced in that term 
“gentle,” we put first—considerateness of 
the feelings of others. Not merely atten- 
tion to the wants of others, but sensitive- 
ness to what will please them, and what 
wili hurt them. It is one of the most 
marked features of the true gentleman that 
he never willingly hurts any one’s feel- 
ings, and never gets his own pleasures out 
of anybody’s weaknesses or sufferings. 
Those boys mocking their lame school- 
fellow, or chaffing the poor idiot lad, or 
calling names after the unsightly beggar, 
are not gentle-men. We have our work 
to do in them; we have to teach them the 
Christ-spirit of considerateness for others. 
Walking over a high and narrow railway 
bridge one Sunday night, we passed some 
Sunday-school lads teasing a weakly com- 
panion by plucking off his cap, throwing 
it over into a garden beside the rails, and 
making the poor little fellow again and 
again go all down the long steps and climb 
over the fence to get it. How could we 
help stopping and giving those boys a 
word? They were quite forgetting that 
Jesus, their Master, was a gentle-man, and 
that they ought to be like him in their 
kindly consideration for others. Only 
true gentle-folks make good wives, good 
husbands, good parents, or good friends, 
because they only are sensitive to the 
thoughts and feelings and wishes of others. 

Another thing in this term “ gentle” is 
readiness to take opportunities for serving 
others,—not ostentatiously, as if we wanted 





the credit of serving, but simply and cheer- 
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fully, as if we had found out the joy of 
serving. Doing something for somebody 
is the ever-present desire and purpose of 
the Christly man. Getting everybody’s 
service for myself is the supreme idea of 
the worldly man. Of all the life-mottoes 
we have ever heard, the most un-gentle- 
manly seems to us to be this: “ Friendly 
with all, thick with none.” “Friendly 
with all, that I may get all I can out of 
everybody ; thick with none, lest anybody 
should get anything out of me.” But we 
shall find that the boys and girls of our 
schools are very much of the mind that is 
represented by this motto; they are all for 
“getting,” all for “self,” and have very 
settled notions that it is grand to rule and 
weak to serve. So we have much to doin 
tommending to them that “first true 
zentle-man,” the Lord Jesus, who could 
say, “I am among you as one that serv- 
eth.” “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” Pure 
religion and undefiled is to keep ourselves 
clean, and to help others. . 


And the word “gentle” also means 
rendering our service to others in a pleas- 
ant manner. Perhaps it is possible for 
people to be good without being pretty, 
and to do good without winning anybody’s 
love by the way in which they do it. But 
we do not say much in behalf of that sort 
of being good and doing good. We have 
never been able quite to understand why 
the lovely blossomed apple-trees should be 
so weird and ugly in their forms. People 
that are good ought to be also good-look- 
ing; and people that do good should do it 
in pleasant ways, or we shall not call them 
gentle-folks. — 

How many folk who do us kindnesses 
hurt us by their ways of doing them, and 

- make us wish that we could do without 
them and their kindness too! A truly 
Christ-like gentleman has an everlasting 
smile in his face—not an everlasting simper 
—and the smile glorifies the kind things 
he speaks and the gracious things he does. 
And here is a great sphere of our Christian 
training of the children; we have to teach 
them pleasant manners and beautiful ways 
of doing good and right things. Our 
homes ought to be full every day of kind 
things done prettily. 

We have noticed that the man who has 
the spirit of the true gentleman easily rises 
superior to all mere class distinctions. 
Gentlemen and ladies always speak re- 

‘spectfully to working-people, and they 
never order their servants. Gentlefolks 
can be free and affuble with their trades- 
folk and humble neighbors. They are 
never worried about taking care of their 
dignity, and nobody ever thinks of pre- 
suming on their freedom. And it is quite 
as true that the workman, the servant, the 
humble cottager, who has the Christly 
spirit of true gentleness, never feels over- 
whelmed by the grandeur of great folks, 
never wants to be other than he is, and 
preserves a self-respect which always com- 
mands respect. All that is evil in class- 
distinctions would fade away if only we 
were all changed into the image of Christ, 
and made true “gentle-folks,” who could 
at once take up their own burden and bear 

' pther people’s. 

And “gentleness” has a strange power 
of disarming all who would take advantage 
of us. We hear it said that folk who are 
30 “cute” for their own interésts are fair 
game for the schemer. But who wants to 
overreach the man who lives toserve? If 
we may so express it, there is no credit in 
getting the better of them. And to wrong 

“Christ-like man or woman hurts us far 
worse than it hurts them. Who would 

' think of taking advantage of Jesus Christ ? 
And we cannot better fit our young people 
even for the stern modern life of over- 
reachings and scramblings than by getting 
that holy guard of “ willingness to serve” 


i= 


about them that was about their Lord... . 
Take life as it is toned by such a spirit, 
and what a gracious and beautiful power 
the man or the woman may become! 
What a sublime work then is before us as 
Sunday-school teachers if this be our work, 
—to make rough boys and girls into gentle 
men and women ! 


A NEW ehh in 


“Relations: inLaw” 


MARION HARLAND, 


In The Philadelphia 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Practical wea i on 





«| be welcomed in the Sunday-school. 

















“Madam stood on a venerable and precious Tug; 
onthe ete ee her on the right, Wihelmina 


“*As My Son's wife you are welcome to his moth- 
er’s house,’ said the chest voice, rumbling more 
deeply than —a by reuson of the bronc jal af- 
fection, ‘My duughters! kiss your sister. 

“Nellie, like the educated children of: most ‘new 
people,’ had a protound veneration for old blood 
and thorough breeding. Her ideais of the perfect 
ease and fine courtesy that obtains in ‘our best 
circles’ broke and feil under the experiences of the 
next few hours.” 

A story of particular interest to 

oung married people, or those con- 

fom ating matrimony, commences 
ovember. 

ms The Charity of the Jonesvillians,”” 
by Josiah Allen’s Wife, full of humor 
and pathos—a rich story. 

“An @ld-Fashioned Mother,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a splendid 
stor. for girls. 

other’s Sernee, ” “Artistic Nee- 
dle Work,” “Home Cooking,” “ Eti- 
quette,” and “ Flower” Departments 
arealls inl features. THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is elegantly illus- 
trated, employs the best wessese, Gout 
has mearly 400,000 paid subscri 

{Mailed to any address, 8 months on trial, on 
teceipt Cs only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


dare 
CURTIS PTR. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PREPARING FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE - 
WARD & DRUMMOND’S ANNUAL, No. 8. 


Containing 6 new pieces of music. Price, per 100 
copies, $2.90. 








Our back numbers are sold at a reduced price, viz. : 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, each at rate of $1.00 per 100 copies, 
‘Also our Christmas Services, 


A Christmas Greeting, pew. 100 . $3.00 
Children’s Messiah, - - 8.00 
The Promised King, 6 . 3.00 


Christ Child (Primary), . . = 3.00 
Sample set, one of each, mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 


NOVELTIES FOR (887. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for (887. 


Containing the Golden Texts, Ten Commandments. 
Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, Apostles’ Creed. and 
other useful and instructive Gems from the Bible. 

pages, In a heavy cardboard cover. Litho- 
® graphed inécolors. At the extremely low price of 
per hundred copies, Every Olar in the 
school should have a copy. 








Our Primary Class Prayer for 1887. 


A handsome card, with a pra’ - of 4 verses, to be re- 
peated every morning of t axon. Compiled and 
used by FAITH LATIME 

Just the thing to interest.and instruct the }ittle ones. 

The same prayer is printed on 4 rent Pet up 2% of 

each in a package. Price, Lind pod 1 le set—1 

each of the four esigns—mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to the fact that we make Sunday-school books 
and supplies a specialty. Order anything you want in 
the line. Lowest prices ‘guaranteed, Prompt t and care- 
ful attention in every detail. 





WARD & DRUMMOND, 





116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Finds Pleasure inits Music. Bright Songs 
make the Childrenhappy. Ifyou arein 
need of a new set of Singing Books, ex- 
amine the following: 

For Sunday-schools, 


Songs of Promise. Prayer and Confer- 


ence Moctings. m.€ J. H. Peony and E, A. Hoff- 
man. Price, 35 ; per do: \h~ 
Son@s OF PROMISE rit this benutifa book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by many 
able writers, The book has 160 pages, and 149 hymns, 
each with its own tune. Music and words mostly new. 


Singing on the Way. By Mrs, Belle M. 


Jewett and Dr. 
Holbrook, Price, 35 cents; or dozen, $3.60, 

A capital book, containing Ages ‘of excellent 
songs, hymns, and Soonslonal” pieces, such as will 
Each piece may 
be played upon the organ, 


aoe firms Aga 
Song Worship. § meres 
Sherwin. Price, 35 per doze 
A book that is intended to © ik the servinn of song in 


By L. 
VW. FB. 


the Sunday-school above the ordinary level, without 


putting it beyond the reach of the vast majorit ty. 


Fresh Flowers. da. schools. | 


Pitt. Price, 25 cents; per dozen, $2.40. 
A dainty little book, a8 full as it can hold of sweet 


For Infant Classes in Sun- 


child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





By Emma 


melodies with pretty verses set to them, such as every 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





OCKET LESSON NOTES. 


By Rev. and Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Fourth quarter, only 10 cents, as sample. 


From October 1 through 1887, 15 months, ONLY 
85 CENTS, for introduction. Contains many valu- 
able features not found in any other lesson help, Try it. 


POCKET LESSON QUARTERLY, 


for scholars, 5 cents each for sample or in quantities. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ §UNDAY-SCHOOL _- 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS. 


Sample set of 12 designs, heavy paper, sent postpaid, 
10 cents ; card-board, 15 cents, 
WH. H. HART, Jr., 

242 Chestnut St., Philada. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














PILGRIM 15.537, Touches ¢Mazard 











SURE TO PLEASE ! 


STERLING ANTHEMS. 


50 different authors, 
Anthems for Every Occasion of Public 
Worshi 





Only 60 cts. per copy by Mail. 
Sent by Express for 86.00 per Dozen. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 


A new collection of more than 100 choice Anthems, 
selected from the most popular compositions of over 


Beautiful Type, Sesveqsent Shape, Well 
Gotten Up. 
Ought to be in Every Choir in the Land. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York ; 


TEACHER A bee wy An agazine. Special of- 

fer. The balance of 1886 and allof 

1887 for 65c. Cong. 8.S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 
GREAT STAKES TO SELL 


MANY MENDED 


In reading, writing, and AKE Large 12mo. Only 
$1. By th N. MBBALS & SONS. 1 ew York, 


9 RECITATIONS AND READINGS 


Mailed to any ogtrens for 12 cents in 
stamps. Address J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 
31 Rose Street, New York. 


MAPS for S. 8. (iif: SaiRSe 90. Poe 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best, Sample free. 
Founded by The8.8. Times, H. Gannett, Boston, Mass, 


























THE HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. 


$4.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents each ; 
cents per dozen ; $5.00 per hundred, 


Price, 5 cents ; $2.00 per hundred, By mail, paid, 
5 cents ‘each ; 36 conte per dozen; $2.00 per r hundred 
Also Back ‘Numbers. Address, 


1886, Christmas. Music! 1886, 


A new, brilliant service by Froelich, Price, 5 2; H 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. |s 


Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 








HULL'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL | From 2% Zzaminer, New York. : 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the ey Sunday-school —s 
it would revolutionize both 
Comsenaee the material results of long study 
= pepe so fully and admirably, it is nt A in @ 
style so easy and attractive, and t' di apiaye | through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the to discu 








ook, en 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM,” 


Is regarded the best Book for ~— pty 3 Pet 
Evangelical Churches. Please se 

examination. Terms for leercection are had 
favorable. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 William Street, New ¥ York. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and Tune 
B titl 


that he must be impervious indeed wusibar not inspir: 
and stimulated LO .+.. There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal chengss, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things e 
ulpit, so as to increase the preacher's ‘power in selz- 
fh ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
| [his hearers. It ought to be sped and 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in x it is 
readable, There is not a,d line in it. t fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most 8 1 


digested by every 





Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 


bers fsuad, Rend for any sc’ 


number. F. H VELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


Words and music, costs but - .00 per 100 copies. Large 
ool. Four separate num- 
nd F3 sample copies. 5 cents for each 


subjects. The author’s editor training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand Cae on and make the desired impression. 
The k is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets, He goes down to the Srentetons of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are aT ad prac- 





CHRISTMA 


a RO rm 
6 beautiful carols irom “ Gates Ajar.”” Slnglecoples, fo. 
$2.50 per 100. J.H.Kurzenknabe 


Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


pat rR. | are without any 

, keeps steadil ly in the venders view the 

— Object ‘of the teacher's work in training the chil- 
fren for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 





po ce ara THE 
new 8.5, Sin’ k for 1886. A. OGDEN, 


Nothing better could come to any Gonder echoed in in 
this day of “ Helps” than that each of 

should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
more “apt to teach ™ teachers than this author— 
H. Clay Trumbull.... Those who feel that our methods 





7 Sontee como am Oe 
SACRED SONG 710 Sansom St. Phila. Pa. sa 


. & , 25e. § fi 
PWHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
a HELPER Before selecting a book for you 


Sundey-school, send 35 cents for 
The 


are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
r | at the easy exciusion of the Bible from our classes—at 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 





CHOIR 


containing anthems. 
THE 


Send 10 cents for asample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
HN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simpre in language, , comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdin 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
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. | Such volume of an thing like the value of this.... 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of {ts own sort for some years to come. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can, 

The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. 
author carries out hisown rule by coplotsiliustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can r this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and reponemis reroem it his 
work, and withont being greatly hel 





A New Illustrated Religious Book, 
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tbs, HOWARD, & Sa, Beliehers, 
27 Park Place, New Yo 


elligent families in- 
terested in recent methods of realistic Bible study, is 
e@ most 
aoe for it. Send for descriptive cir- 


If teachers would study its pages, and Orn b 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, f B 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. ... The volume ts rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style. * practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 
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From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, becoming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to so—woums profit by and follow its 
teachings. 1 10t SVOL 
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Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. ¥ 1uakes per- 
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ELL, General Agent, ibs 


From, The Sunday School Magazine, Nashslie Ten 

The author is well known 1n this country 
Europe as an authority in Sundey-sehdol masters He 
has had much experience as a teacher ir urch and 
mission schools ih city avd countey} and/has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new sub- 
scriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1,.00a year, ‘TO new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates : 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 


total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty, 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

‘The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
vffered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new cdditional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
pon of old subscribers, orof old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 


clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 


the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-oftice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

ait matter from ‘one post-office, and others in the 

me school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
changed should be carefull: to nanie not only thé - 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscri takes the place of the one 
formed last year by ........... eiasinepduigestebeueriestbed 


ele HAL E-RATE PLAN has boon adopted boosuse of 
e e lat no cious advertisigg outiay 
sould be made than teste scouring a fair trial of the 
”. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
‘or one year alk, 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
*criptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 


From 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
“  5to i 8s.6da, ** 
10 copies and upwards, 7aea ™ 


‘When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
= be 4 <2 si ngly - the i oe iy yen 
rina age to one ress, whichever ma, re- 
ferred by the subscribers. i 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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CONGRESS, BUTTON, AND LACE. All 
Styles of Toe. Best Shoe for the money in the 
world, and equals those usually sold for $5 or $6. 


$2 SHOE FOR BOYS. 

Same style as the $ shoe. Carefully and substan- 
tially made, and gives a stylish Boy’s Shoe for $2. If 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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LIFE’S AUTUMN. 
[Christina Rosetti.] 


I have no wit, no words, no tears ; 
My heart within me, like a stone, 
Is numbed too much for hopes or fears ; 
Look right, look left, I dwell alone ; 
I lift mine eyes, but dimmed with grief, 
No everlasting hills I see ; 
My heart is in the falling leaf; 
O Jesus, quicken me! 


My life is like a faded leaf, 
iy harvest dwindled to a husk; 
Truly my life is void and brief 
And tedious in the barren dusk, 
i’ life is like a frozen thing, 
No bud or greenness can I see. 
Yet rise it shall—the sap of spring; 
O Jesus, rise in me! 





EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


L[Dr. A. B. Palmer, in the Journal of Education.] 


The use of narcotics, from its extent and 
the character’ of the effects produced, is 
certainly one of the most profoundly im- 
portant subjects which can engage public 
attention. 

The habitual indulgence in some kind 
of these narcotics,—or, as they are com- 
monly called, ‘ stimulant-narcotics,” — is 
very general throughout the world; so 
general that some have supposed and 
taught that a taste or inclination for them 
is natural, and that therefore it must have 
some useful purpose or tend to some good 
end, This is presented as an argument in 
favor of their moderate use, and has been 
so often and so persistently urged as to 
require a reply at the beginning of the 
consideration of oursubject. This assump- 
tion prejudges the question to which at- 
tention is called. An admission of the 
force which is claimed for it would prove 
too much, and would justify indulgence in 
every human propensity. 

It is not true that every impulse or incli- 
nation which is so general as to appear 
natural has a good purpose. The doctrine 
of human depravity, though it may be 
carried to an extreme in some theological 
creeds, is founded upon observed facts in 
human experience. 

The disposition to lie is as general as 
that to take narcotics; and impulses to 
hatred, injustice, and even murder, seem 
natural to-many. The existence of these 
propensities does not prove the propriety 
or usefulness of their indulgence; and an 
inclination to take narcotics, however 
general and apparently natural, does not 
prove that the indulgence in them, in any 
manner or degree, is a good. 

The effects are not to be determined by 
reasoning from any assumed premises, but 
from simple experience and observation of 
the facts. In regard to narcotics the ques- 
tion is,;—Has the: actual habitual indul- 
gence in them, of any kind or degree, been 
a good or an evil? or, What are the actual 
facts of their effects upon the body, mind, 
and character ; upon individuals and com- 
mittees ; upon health and happiness; upon 
morals and religion; upon long life and 
well living? ... 

But it is time to state what is meant by 
the term “narcotics.” This term comes 
from a Greek verb, which means to “be- 
numb” or “ deaden;” and the word “stimu- 
lants” from a Latin noun, which means, a 
“spur” or “ goad,”—something which ex- 
cites or spurs or. The two words, as 
already stated, are often combined as 
applied to the class of articles we are con- 
sidering; but, in the physiological state, at 
least, the exciting effect is very partial and 
transient, and more from paralyzing the 
restraining and regulating functions than 
from really exciting the activities. Their 
essential action is benumbing and para- 
lysant upon all healthy actiyities ; and the 
term “narcotics” fully expresses their real 
character. The articles of this class most 
used by the American people, and here 
mentioned in the order of the frequency of 
their use, are tobacco, alcohol, opium and 
its derivations, chloral hydrate, chloroform, 
ether, and lately cocaine. They all operate 
specially on the nervous system, though 
they affect the whole organism, and induce 
by their immediate and more remote effects 
unnatural conditions. 

The habitués of either of these articles 
become different persons in their organism, 
their physical tastes, sensations, and de- 
sires; and with the use of some of these 
articles, especially alcohol and opium, if 
at all freely taken, they become completely 
changed, —in most cases woefully per- 
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verted,—in their intellectual, social, and 
morai character. With the immediate 
effect of a few freo' quantities, particularly 
of alcohol, all have too frequent occasion 
to become familiat. The phenomena of 
drunkenness,—generally regarded as crimi- 
nal,—all deplore. The condition of ine- 
briety or habitual drunkenness, now so 
a spoken of as a disease, is doubly 

eplorable, combining the horrors of acute 
fits of intoxication with the more perma- 
nently shattered and depraved condition 
of the whole man,. physical, mental, and 
moral. 

The state of the opium habitué is scarcely 
less deplorable; and a radical reformatiom® 
is even more hopeless. The tobacco nar- 
cotism is physically and morally. less dis- 
astrous in individual instances; but from 
its widespread prevalence is wasting not a 
little energy, particularly in the young, and 
destroying much physical purity in its 
advanced use, and inducing various dis- 
eases in many cases. 

The other narcotics are injurious in their 
habitual use, each in its own way and in 
proportion to the extent of that use. These 
propositions must be regarded as true; and 
I am not aware that they are seriously 
questioned.. They are not, then, the sub- 
ject of controversy. What is called the 
moderate habitual, and the occasional 
more free use of alcoholics, and the mode- 
rate use of tobacco by mature, adult men, 
are the only matters in reference to the 
narcotics which are the subjects of contro- 
versy, or which admit of difference of 
opinion. In the “moderate” use of 
tobacco,—if indulgence in what is injuri- 
ous could be defined as moderation,—the 
results would not be very serious, if there 
was no danger of this use becoming “im- 
moderate ;” but still.the effects of the 
greatest moderation are far from being 
useful or even harmless in themselves, or 
in their action in inducing other narcotic 
indulgences, The question relating to this 
subject of narcotics — most interesting, 
most important, and at the present time 
most seriously agitating the public mind 
of this and other civilized countries—is, 
as to the moderate or, as some say, “ tem- 
perate ” use of alcoholic drinks, 

The word “temperate,” as applied to the 
habitual use of alcoholics, is again pre- 
judging the question. True temperance 

‘consists in the proper use of all things 
necessary, beneficial, or safe, and in abstain- 
ing from all ae unnecessary, injurious, 
and dangerous. If alcoholic liquors used 
as beverages are necessary, safe, and use- 
ful, they can be temperately used. If they 

- are not, the application of the term “ tem- 
perate” to their use isa misnomer. All, 
then, pn upon the question of their 
utility, harmlessness, and safety, when 
used as they commonly are, at the begin- 

‘ ning of one’s experience, in what is called 
moderation, In view of the waste of prop- 
erty, the injury to peace and good govern- 
ment; in view of the destruction of health 
and. life which they cause; in view of the 
misery of families, the poverty, vice, and 
-erime they cause; in view of the intellectual 
and moral degradation and ruin their use 
as a whole produces,—it seems proper that 
the. question of their. moderate use,— 
whether they should be used at all,— 
should be carefully considered by all intel- 
ligent persons capable of learning, of ob- 
serving and reasoning, and especially all 
benevolent persons capable of proper feel- 
ing and of sympathy with their kind. 

‘hese positions being admitted, as it 
seems to me they must be, they have 
important relations to the subject of edu- 

‘cation. The objects ef education are 
manifold, and among them are the devel- 
opment of the undefstanding and the 
sentiments, the formation of correct char- 
acters, the placing within the power of the 
pupi’s the instruments of future advance- 
ment in knowledge and ability, and the 
imparting of useful information and knowl- 
edge for the guidance and management of 

ee is 

The study of no department of this sub- 
ject is more interesting, or more profoundly 
important, than the actions of the narcotics 
upon living beings. Their essential effects 
in various quantities, when occasionally, 
or when habitually taken; their insidious, 
but at length overpowering action in chan- 
ging tastes, impulses, and character,—phy- 
sical, mental, and moral,—and the tenacity 
of: the habits formed by their use, are 
among the most striking and practical 
subjects of human thought and experi- 
ence.’, .’. 

No habits are so easily formed, and none 
are so difficultly broken, as those of nar- 
cotism. It is worthy of repetition, and 
should be borne in mind, that narcotics so 
change th ynature that effects which should 





be disagreeable become pleasurable. The 
habitual tobacco-smoker often experiences 
a degrée of pleasure from his indulgence, 
though it is much less intense than the 
pleasure of the opium-eater from his accus- 
tomed portion of the poison. But the 
pleasure from either, even for the short 
period, is not so-much a positive enjoyment 
above that of the natural feelings of a 
healthy system as a relief from the uneasi- 
ness or acute suffering which the use of the 
narcotic inflicts when its immediate effects 
are not present, ‘The absence of the accus- 
tomed impression is uneasiness or torture 
which the repetition of that impression 
relieves. The aggregate enjoyment is not 
increased, even for a limited time, and at 
length distress and misery are the result. 
In the case of opium, the keenest suffering 
often becomes constant; and in case of 
another narcotic, “At last it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.” Simi- 
larly, though in different degrees, all the 
narcotics act when carried to their natural 
and ultimate results. ... 

In the introduction of these subjects into 
schools the essential conditions to the 
greatest success are, the support of the 
community and the school authorities, and 
the thorough instruction, deep conviction, 
andactive sympathy of the teachers. More 
depends upon teachers than text-books, 
though both should be selected with care, 
and those that teach correctly should be 
heartily sustained by the patrons of the 
school, When these conditions are com- 
plied with, and the lessons taught are not 
counteracted. by the example of those 
whom the pupils respect, the most glorious 
results must follow. 

Those who do not practice total absti- 
nence, but who advocate moderate drink- 
ing and apologize for alcoholic indulgence, 
often speak of the education of the people 
as the prevention of intemperance; but 
defective education—the education which 
does not teach the evils and dangers of the 
drinking of alcoholics, however mode- 
rately—does not prevent drunkenness. 
The Scotch have long been regarded as the 
most generally and highly educated people 
of Europe,—they are certainly so of ¢ Great 
Britain,—and yet they have the reputation 
of being the most drunken; and all know 
that intemperance is by no means confined 
to the uneducated glasses. Intemperance 
is a matter of indulgence fostered by ex- 
ample, and not of mere education or intel- 
lectual development. General intelligence, 
if there is ignorance or wrong views on the 
subject @f alcoholic indulgence, is but a 
feeble, certainly not an effectual, check 
wpon intemperance. 

As an example of the ignorance and 
error which should be removed b 
education on this subject, it is often said 
that the general use of wine and beer is 
the proper preventive of intemperance. 
Many, otherwise intelligent persons, seem 
not to know, or at least to realize, that the 
same article which produces the intoxi- 
cating effect in brandy and whisky is that 
which is present in wine and beer, and is 
but slightly modified, and that often inju- 
riously, by the other ingredients in the 


latter articles. It is the same alcohol in | an 


all the intoxicants, though there is a 
smaller proportion in the weaker liquids. 
Diluting pure alcohol with pure water to 
the same extent, would produce an article 
almost identical in its essential effects with 
wine and beer. 

It is too well known to be for a moment 
overlooked, that the use of alcoholics, in 
whatever form, begets a taste for them, and 
creates the alcoholic habit. In other 
words, it is the use of alcohol that begets 
a desire for alcohol,—that leads to an in- 
crease in the indulgence and to the estab- 
lishment of the habit of alcoholic narcotism. 
No one would be guilty of the absurdity of 
saying that the proper way of preventing 
the habit of opium narcotism is to take 

aregoric, or that the prevention of the 

abit of tobacco narcotism would be by 
commencing smoking mild cigarettes. No 
one with proper knowledge on the subject 
can doubt that the simple and effectual 
remedy for narcotism is, not to take nar- 
cotics,—that the nig remedy for ‘ine- 
briety is not to take inebriants. If these 
articles are never taken there is no desire 
for them. It is the use that creates the 
demand,—the moderate use of which is 
the cause of the immoderate. 

It inebriety, when it becomes uncontrol- 
lable by the weakened and perverted will 
of the patient, and is thus a disease, is also 
a crime, the criminality precedes, whether 
or not it accompanies, the disease. 

But to conclude these suggestive remarks, 
rather than a systematic discussion of this 
subject, it may be stated that the only way 
of removing the prevailing indifference, 


proper |” 





cotic habits, and especially the effects of 
alcoholic drinks in their weaker as well as 
their stronger fotms, and more particularly 
respecting their moderate use, is by teach- 
ing the children and young persons the 
facts and principles which they can under- 
stand, arousing and cultivating in them 
right feelings upon the subject, and pre- 
paring them for a deeper study, more ex- 
tended knowledge, and thus leading to 


ignorance, and errors pe tere the nar- 
y 


correct practice and uncompromising prin- 
ciples and positions, when they become 
men and women. 
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FOR OVER 
SETH THOMAS CLOCKS HAVE BEEN 
WELL KNOWN, BUT A 


SEVENTY YEARS THE 


SETH THOMAS WATCH 


IS A NEW THING, AND JUST THE 
THING FOR MAN OR BOY WHO WANTS 
A COMMON-SENSE WATCH THAT WILL 
KEEP GOOD TIME AND LAST A LIFE- 
TIME, 





PLEASE ASK YOUR JEWELER TO SHOW YOU THE 


“SETH THOMAS WATCH” 
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Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings 
ybody can apply on steep or flat surface. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


143 DUANE ST.. NEW_YORK. 
Samples tree if you mention rhe, e S. Thnes. 


W.H.HARRISON& BRO 
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MANTELS, TILES, GRATES. 


TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS. 
Best Work. Lowxsr Prices. 


W 0 0 CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, Il. 
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HERNIA OBR RUPTURE, 

Correct and successful mechanical treatment a spe- 
clalty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 1317 
Chestnut 8t., ee ee as approved and adopted 
by the world’s mosteminentsurgeons. Apartments for 
ladiesand children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogue, 


). 145 N. t., PHILA. PA. 











~ QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED, 
No solder used inside the can, No acid ever used in sel. 
___ @ering. If your grocer don’t keep it, writetoux, 
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SALAD DRESGING 








“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 





EPPS’S 


| 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
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POULTRY UR 








exlUrze FLAVOR Yo BAKE D BE ANS 
oy a one BOSTON mG BELLE (0S 


Spicep SEASONING 





A Most Delicious and Elega 


1 Pound Box f ND 


for SI, 
uP ROFT & ALLEN... 


GILHWANS & REXSAMER, Agts., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Postage Paid. 
DELICIOUS COFFEE!! 
>, THIS CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED FROM 
main WOOD’S OLD DUTCH JAVA COFFEE.” 
Abad If your dealer does not supply it, send & 
Scents postage with his address, and your 
own for sani we mw 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
CLUBS We GIVE AWAY DINNER, TEA, 
AND TOILET SETS, WATOHES, 






“s 
SAR 





&c., to those forming clubs. for the sale of our Teas 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 
TEA COM PANY, 210 State Street, Boston. 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 
COBB'S stents th 
TOOTH 
SOAP. 
OILET SOAPS. 























mouth, keeps the teeth clean, gums 
LCAT 


healthy, and breath sweet. 
Sample for 6 cents postage, 
A. H. COBB, M’f’r, 
, 
ARE THE BEST. okie WS OtAviere. 
~ “Take time when time is, for time will away.” 
Clean your house to-day with 


33 Batterymarch 8t., Boston, Massa, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 





TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. BArrnerr, NeenEews, & Co., 5 &7 
John St., N.Y. ;47 N. 8th St., Phila, ; 43 N. Charles St. 
It. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping, Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York: 

_17 ‘Temple Place, Boston. _ 








| USE A BINDER 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for 
handsome orié}) Half ‘entiers fied 
binders have’ been ‘thadg*e; 
Sunday School Times, and 0 ‘ 
mantifacturé. ‘ The papers “ead” beJplaced? in 









the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER 
1031 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment of Fall 
and Winter Dress Goods the following spe- 
cial lines: 


A large stock of Wool Serges, 42 inches 
wide, at 65 cents per yard. 

Two lines of Stripe and Check Cheviots, at 
80 cents per yard; also, a full assortment of 
Fall Colorings in heavy-weight Camel’s Hair 
ene cloths, at $1 per yard, well worth 


BY will receive careful and prompt 


ORDERS } From — part of the country 
vi 
MAIL attention. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 
Broadway and Eleventh St, 


Lad YORK CITY. 
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TEEL PENS 


Are The BeSt . 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucour He WORLD 
‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
who Bo a nice quality of STA. 
LADIES IES TIONERY fortheir Sorren ote nce 


yc: ee Te Se for CRA "Ss LA- 

IES’ ENVELOPES to 
bro pe ihe ola on reliable line). These goods 

hi Saperfine and Extra Superfine 

Pi ne is Mattos being Unsar in Purity, 
Zone and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
it fore rosnction. Sold by all stationers, in 
A'VaRinr ARI TINTS AND SURFACES. 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, | 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadel hia, Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, by ag 00. = W edding Invitations, Paper and 
Hnve velopes. || Samples and prices on application. 
OWEST | Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
wen d.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
pleshects of paper and envelopes, with pa and 
her of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
H. Cartxer.& Karrick, 3 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


catan “Whiting’s Standard” ‘Writing | Paper. | — 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenienée of sthools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLAVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR PATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate, Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























, peor MAPS FREE 


10 cents in stamps for a Mandseme In- 
| een Map, with all new towns and railroads, 
rr 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


_ TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


New Term, November 1, 1886—May 1, 1887. 


PRESENT NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 8,000, 


Including many of the most eminent pastors and Sunday-school workers, of all denominations 
of Christians, in all the states—South and North—and in Canada. 





The Most Popular School for 
BIBLE STUDY and TEACHER TRAINING. 


Course for 1886-87. The Books of Genesis and Ex- Each Lesson includes a discussion on the Principles 
odus, and the Gospel according to Matthew, out of | and Methods of Teaching the Bible, and on practical 
which Sunday-school lessons for 1887 are selected. | Sunday-school work. 
Prepares for those lessons by a broad consecutive 
study supplementing International lessons. 











TEXT BOOKS.—The Bible and the Pamphlets of the Bible Correspondence School. Issued to mem- 
bers, November 1, December 1, January 1, February 1, March 1, April 1. 


COST.—To each member of schools of five or more, 50 eemts each, which includes all expense. To 
isolated members, 75 cents each. 


Each local Bible Correspondence School has a local president, either the pastor, superintendent, or com- 
petent leader. Organize at once, Send full names of all members, with dues, to 


The-Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 


OUR $14 “WIRE TWIST” SUIT. 


What is it? A ee that we expect to have in its mixtures frou year to year, 
vere it’s exceedingly well worth the money, and keeping in stock for economical 
people, 

The cloth is made under direction from us, is all wool, strong and long, and 
woven with a double and twisted thread in warp and woof. 

It is cheviot faced, and looks like the Scotch and English fashionable fabrics. 

The ringing sound of strength in the name “ Wire Twist”—is in the goods. 

Men’s Suits, $14.00; Youths’ Suits, $13.00; 
Boys’ Suits, $10. 00; Overcoats, $12. 00. 
Pledse send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 




















TO THE LOVERS OF GOOD BOOKS AND BINDINGS. 


The undersigned pouposttolly, call the attention of their a an and Apt, ic who desire their books to be fairly 
and honestly bound pad net ety aterial, and led w determination to continue to 
execute durable and artistic bindings, and to their facili es, as for’ the execution of all orders entrusted 
to theircare. whether? bea ig Sy ora number of volumes. Hoping to receive and merit your patronage. 
PA PHILAD DELPHIS. Pa, 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


Capital, , $500,000. 322 Chestnut Street. 


S SAFE INVESTMENT SECUR 


TIES. 
and its own FIVE ren CENT. REAL ESTATE 
O / MORTGAGES #iusce beets 


TRUST BONDS, secured b; of FIRST 
MORTGAG ES on Reai worth two and onee 
OC Ceiiccrn ents, “ianeee qmeant ¢ of the mortgage, atid the sapital of the Company. 
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4 State ng IS POWER.” A full 
knowledge of the science of life insurance ma 
ij be had by study Nog “FOUSE’S LIFE INSURANCE 


MANUAL.” It isan elaboratetreatise on theinde: minity 
reserve system; isa thorough drill master; aboundingin 


facts, but no technicalities or puzzling formulas. Level 
6il and 613 Chestnut St., reminum insurance is fairly explained, and assessment 
Insurance i ! considers a its pens neh. and the 
sound is distinguish ‘on the unsoun 
PETIA DEL PEIITA, THE TWO SYSTEMS CONTRASTED, One “ table 
OFFER FOR SALE 


77 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


World. The Manu: al, bound in cloth, wili be furnished 
In Sums from $200 to $5,000. 





upon receipt of $1 by the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIDELITY has $12,000,000 insurance i 
force ; assets amounting to $350,000, liabilities only 


Pincpal and Interest Guaranteed, | asrrne sr ng, Per some 


L. G. FOUSE, President. 
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PLATEORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEA 
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RANCE Co.., |; 


2 ut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WE DO NOT 


Expect the prices of carpeting to be lower but 
higher if any change is made, so. that retail 
buyers do well in buying now of us, as every 
grade in our stock is marked at. much less 
than the present value. That lot of our Mo- 
quette Carpets at $1.15 per yd. grows less every 
day—the most desirable patterns will soon be 


hy gone. They are a great bargain. We believe 


that the Body Brussels we are selling at $1.00 
have @ market value of about $1.25-in many 
stores, “Mere i is great advantage in buying of 


J>& J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
809- and 811 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
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“ Christ the Boot Shep- 
x “The Coronation of 
by the Virgin,” and others. 
> Alma Tadema’s Fo 
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Turn ers 
P of Miles Standish. 

" Super bridal gifts. New Paint 
ings and Mirrors. The finest 
Picture Frames, Card and Cabi- 
net Frames. Ail the 


ROGERS GROUPS. 
J. 8. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, | 








Bibles for and New books. Agents wanted. 
$10 Good Pay. yo GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 
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$5 to $10 A DAY. Witter“ one agent 
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WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Bythe nao ete nif Pek y of substituting a ry 2 ’Gelatine 
film for Wet Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Fattories, and SOLD READY FOR, USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
no experience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
erly required loug years of difficult practice ; eg) less a, 
50 ets. for one dozen Inrge photos. that sell for $4 to 
Is paying big with other business in or @ 
or at home, or from house to house. The novel sas periee Mt a 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at che door ready to 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
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To BARNES T *plieants( cone me const f Process illustrated, 
FREE, Saraple Photos. 7 RANKLIN PUTNAM, 
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